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The Labor Month 
in Review 





As THE EcoNomy rebounded from the effects of 
the steel strike, attention focussed on ways to 
improve the labor-management relations climate, 
not only in steel but in other industries as well. 
President Eisenhower announced on January 26 
that he had asked the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Labor, the Attorney General, and the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers to study 
possibilities for revising the emergency provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, meeting with union groups in 
Florida about a week later, reported that arrange- 
ments for a top-level conference of labor and 
management would be completed soon. These 
plans were the outgrowth of a proposal made 
to President Eisenhower by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany in November. The President, in 
his economic message to Congress, approved the 
concept of regular discussions between labor and 
management away from the bargaining table. 
Meanwhile, construction employers and the build- 
ing trades unions drew up a plan intended to end 
strikes in their industry. The preliminary draft 
called for creation of a national joint appeals 
board to which contractors and local unions would 
bring disputes they could not settle through nego- 
tiation. Local groups would be urged to include 
referral machinery in their contracts, choosing 
whether they wanted the board to arbitrate their 
disputes or to make settlement recommendations. 

Bargaining goals for forthcoming negotiations 
in aircraft and communications were announced 
by unions in these industries. The Auto Workers 
and the Machinists, who are coordinating their 
bargaining in aircraft, missile, and related plants, 
are seeking a 7-percent increase in wages and other 
money items in a 2-year contract. The Com- 
munications Workers attached no specific price 
to their demands but said they would seek higher 


wages, better pensions, and company-paid health 
insurance for telephone workers. 

An offer by the National Mediation Board to 
arbitrate the wage dispute between the Nation’s 
railroads and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers was accepted by the railroads on Feb- 
ruary 3 and by the union on the following day. 
The other operating brotherhoods had either re- 
cessed or broken off wage negotiations with rail 
management. Eleven of the nonoperating unions 
had invoked the mediation services of the National 
Mediation Board by the end of the month. Con- 
tracts covering wages and working conditions in 
the railroad industry expired November 1, 1959. 
Talks on work rules are still being conducted with 
individual companies. 

On January 22, the Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers started a strike at two Bethlehem Steel 
Co. shipyards which quickly spread to all com- 
pany yards on the Atlantic Coast and involved 
about 17,000 members. The dispute involved 
wages, work rules, seniority, and parity with West 
Coast contracts. The company’s changes in work 
rules after the contract expired at the end of last 
July and the discontinuance of health and life 
insurance payments for strikers on February 1 
were a galling factor in the controversy. 

A strike by the Writers Guild against major 
Hollywood movie and television producers cen- 
tered on the question of whether screen writers 
should receive a share of the sales of post-1948 
movies to television. The Guild requests a share 
because such sales would deprive members who 
write for TV of jobs. The producers protest that 
the Guild is demanding double pay. The Screen 
Actors Guild aiso wants a share of these proceeds. 
The SAG agreed with eight major producers on 
an indefinite extension of contracts due to expire 
on January 31, meanwhile beginning a mail ref- 
erendum of its 14,000 members for strike authori- 
zation. 

On January 30, dynamite shattered 10 trucks 
hired by two Portland, Oreg., newspapers that 
have been publishing a combined paper despite a 
strike that began 3 months ago. The Stereotypers 
had walked out after rejecting proposals by the 
Oregonian and the Oregon Journal that reportedly 
provided that foremen give up union membership, 
that new machinery requiring fewer employees be 
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introduced, and that the union relinquish its right 
to provide substitutes. The Pressmen and the 
Mailers struck later and the other newspaper 
unions have been respecting picket lines. 


IN THE KEYNOTE ADDREss at the AFL-CIO legis- 
lative conference which opened January 11 in 
Washington, Federation President George Meany 
urged that Congress enact legislation to broaden 
the coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
increase the Federal minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour, to establish uniform and higher standards of 
unemployment compensation, to provide medical 
insurance for Social Security beneficiaries, aid 
depressed areas, and furnish further Federal 
assistance to education. Meany reminded con- 
gressional leaders of their pledge to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act to permit picketing 
in the construction industry at the situs of a labor 
dispute without regard to the effect on neutral or 
secondary employers or their employees on the 
same project, a change supported by the 
administration. 

A special convention of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen in Cleveland voted to remove 
the color ban from its constitution, leaving the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men the only AFL-CIO affiliate with a constitu- 
tional restriction against Negro members. At the 
end of their month-long convention, delegates 
reelected William Parks Kennedy as president. 
Charles Luna, assistant president, will serve the 
last year of Kennedy’s 4-year term under a new 
constitutional provision establishing compulsory 
age limits for retirement. 

At its midwinter meeting in Miami Beach, the 
executive board of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union voted to pool pension 
funds covering 100,000 of its New York City mem- 
bers. This was the first step in a program to 
merge 42 separate funds with total reserves of 
more than $160 million, so that a worker moving 
from one area or one branch of the industry to 
another will retain his pension rights. 

At the end of the AFL-CIO Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department meeting in Bal 
Harbour, Fla., Richard J. Gray, after half a 
century of union leadership, announced he would 
resign as president of the group in March. 

In A DEcIsIoN which could upset the National 
Labor Relations Board’s Brown—Olds dues refund 
penalty for violations of its hiring hall rules, the 


Federal Court of Appeals in Philadelphia denied 
enforcement of an NLRB order that the American 
Dredging Co. reimburse union fees and dues paid 
by members of Local 825 of the Operating Engi- 
neers under an illegal preferential hiring agree- 
ment. The court held that such a remedy would 
be a windfall to employees and an unjust punish- 
ment to the employer and, consequently, could not 
effectuate the purposes of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

A California superior court judge denied a suit 
for reinstatement and $171,500 in damages by two 
former [AM members whose membership had been 
revoked because they campaigned publicly for a 
right-to-work law in the 1958 California election 
in opposition to their union’s stand on such 
legislation. The judge rejected the allegation 


that the plaintiffs’ right of free speech was involved 
and held that the umon had the legal power to 
expel members it considered a threat to its welfare. 


On January 16, a pro-Hoffa ticket headed by 
Anthony Provenzano was reelected by more than 2 
to 1 to the leadership of Local 560, New Jersey’s 
largest Teamster local. The election was held 
under conditions stipulated in an out-of-court 
settlement of a suit begun in November by a 
group of members under the union democracy pro- 
visions of the LMRDA. Opposition candidates 
were on the ballot for the first time in the union’s 
41-year history. 

William Presser, head of the Teamsters union 
in Ohio, was convicted of contempt of Congress 
on February 2. A Federal district court judge 
ruled that Presser had unlawfully refused to 
say whether he had destroyed personal or union 
records after they had been subpenaed by the 
Senate rackets investigating committee before 
which he had testified in September 1958. On 
February 3, the Washington Supreme Court up- 
held the conviction of former Teamster President 
Dave Beck on charges that he stole $1,900 re- 
ceived from the sale of a union automobile. He 
is appealing this decision and one that found him 
guilty of evading $240,000 in Federal income 
taxes. Beck has also been indicted in New 
York on a charge of taking $200,000 from two 
trucking executives in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The date for Teamster President 
James R. Hoffa’s trial on charges of misuse of 
union funds was set for February 23. 





Special Labor Force Reports 


Epitor’s Note.—The article which follows is the first of a series of reports on 
special labor force subjects formerly covered in Series P-60 of the Bureau 
of the Census Current Population Reports. Other articles in the series will 
cover unemployment and job mobility, marital status of workers, family 
characteristics of workers, employment of students, employment experience 
of last year’s high school graduates, and labor force developments during 
1959. Reprints of the articles, with additional detailed tables and a descrip- 
tion of methodology, will be available upon request to the Bureau or any of 
its regional offices (listed on the inside front cover of this issue). 





Educational Attainment 
of Workers, 1959 


ARNOLD KATz* 


THE NEEDs of our complex technology for a well- 
trained and well-educated labor supply have been 
one of the factors bringing about dramatic ad- 
vances in educational levels over the past decades. 
Today, half of the work force has had at least a 
complete high school education, whereas not quite 
20 years ago, half had completed little more 
than the first year. As more and more young 
persons have taken advantage of expanded educa- 
tional opportunities, they have, in the long run, 
increased their own personal incomes and the 
national product. 

The present article analyzes the results of a 
recent survey conducted and tabulated by the 
Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This survey brings up to date our 
knowledge of the educational attainment of 
workers in the United States and provides some 
kinds of information not previously available.’ It 
is divided into three sections: First, a discussion 
of trends in the educational attainment of workers 
over those years for which there are comparable 
data; second, an analysis of the economic impor- 
tance of education and training for the individual 
worker, particularly as related to his probable 


labor force participation and earnings; finally, the 
implications of recent changes in educational 
levels for the occupational structure of the Nation. 

Since the estimates presented in this article are 
based on a sample of households, they may differ 
from the figures that would have been obtained 
from a complete census. The sampling variation 
may be relatively large in cases where the numbers 
are small. Therefore, smaller estimates, or small 
differences between estimates, should be inter- 
preted with caution. 


Trends in Educational Attainment 


Educational advances since 1940 have been 
significant among all groups of workers, reflecting 
the gradual progress over a good many years. 
(See table 1.) For the 18 to 64 year old labor 
force as a whole, the median years of school com- 
pleted lengthened from 9.1 to 12.0 years. Overall, 
the proportion of workers graduated from high 
school rose from 32.0 to 50.9 percent, and 9.7 per- 
cent had completed a full 4 years of college, as 
compared with 5.7 percent in 1940. In 1959, not 


* Of the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

1 This survey was taken in March 1959 as a supplement to the regular 
monthly Current Population Survey. Earlier surveys of the educational 
attainment of workers from this source have been summarized in the Bureau 
of ttie Census Current Population Reports, Series P-50 (now discontinued) 
No. 14 (October 1948), No. 49 (October 1952), and No. 78 (March 1957). Data 
on the educational attainment of the population, also based on the March 
1959 survey, are available in the Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 99. 
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quite 5 percent of the labor force had had less 
than 5 years of schooling, as against about 9 
percent two decades ago. 

The general educational level of the labor force 
at any one time is a composite of the schooling 
acquired by different age groups. Most of the 
workers under 35 years of age completed their 
high school or college educations during the post- 
war years of record school enrollments following 
World War II, and they have the highest attain- 
ment levels. Some 62 percent of the workers in 
March 1959 in this age group had graduated from 
high school, as compared with 54 percent for 35 
to 44 year olds and 38 percent for those 45 to 64 
years of age. The contrast is actually understated 
because the younger worker group does not, of 
course, include persons still in college who will 
eventually enter the labor force. 

Postwar changes in educational attainment 
have been greater for young men than women in 
the population generally. Whereas formerly more 
boys dropped out of high school than girls, the 
proportions of 25 to 29 year old men and women 
who had graduated from high school by 1959 
differed only slightly. (See table 2.) The likeli- 
hood of a young man of this age having finished 
college was nearly twice that of a young woman, 
a considerably larger difference than in 1940. It 
is probable that the large numbers of better 
educated veterans in the labor market and higher 
family incomes have contributed to this develop- 
ment. 


TaBLE 1. TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE 
Lasor Force 18 Tro 64 Years Oup, sy AGE anv Sex, 
1940—59 
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TaBLE 2. TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE 
PopvuLaTIon 25 To 29 Years Op, sr Sex, 1940-59 
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Sovrce: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1940 Census of Population, and Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 45, 77, and 99. 


Despite these marked advances, there are still 
wide disparities in the educational attainment of 
different groups within the population, even those 
of the same ages. In 1957, when such informa- 
tion was last available, the proportion of 25 to 29 
year olds living on farms who had completed high 
school was still about one-fourth lower than for 
all 25-29 year olds, notwithstanding a somewhat 
sharper rate of increase since 1940. In 1959, 
between farm and nonfarm workers, there re- 
mained a gap of 3% years in the median years of 
school completed, although this difference may 
partly reflect the migration of the younger and 
better educated farm residents to urban areas 
with greater opportunities. 

Despite significant improvement, the educa- 
tional attainment of the nonwhite population, 
even in the 25 to 29 age group, is also very low. 
In 1959, the ratio of high school graduates among 
these young people was barely up to that for this 
same age group of white persons in 1940. The 
likelihood in 1959 of young nonwhite men having 
graduated from college (some 5.6 percent of 25 
to 29 year olds in 1959) was only three-fourths as 
great as for young white men in 1940. 

The trend toward increased college education 
was most rapid in the earlier postwar years. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1952, the proportion of young men 
aged 25 to 29 who had completed college rose from 
6 to 14 percent. This abrupt increase was partly 
due to veterans’ programs and also to the wartime 
postponement by many young men of plans for 
advanced education. In March 1959, the pro- 
portion of college graduates was only 14.5 per- 
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cent. But in recent years, the rate of school 
enrollment in the college ages has evidenced indi- 
cations of a stronger upward trend, which should 
in the near future raise the proportion of 25 to 29 
year old college graduates. 

The various trends discussed must certainly 
have had a favorable effect on the quality of the 
Nation’s labor supply. The average educational 
attainment level has increased in declining as well 
as expanding occupations, even more markedly 
for blue-collar (craftsmen, operatives, and non- 
farm laborers) than for white-collar workers (man- 
agerial, clerical, and sales personnel). The num- 
ber of workers with high school or college diplomas 
has about doubled since 1940, whereas the labor 
force increased only about 20 percent. 


Education and the Individual Worker 
Differences in educational background and in 


work achievements among individuals may arise 
from a complex of intelligence, ability, motiva- 
tion, work habits, etc.,—all working together to 
take a person further in school and to make him 
more successful in his work. Not all education 
is meant to result in economically productive 
effort, nor is education the sole prerequisite for 
efficient performance, yet a good education will 
develop innate abilities and open opportunities 
for higher paying work. 


Earnings. Income is one reflection of the eco- 
nomic returns that result from the investment 
in education. In 1958, the median annual in- 
come of men who had graduated from college— 
about $6,600—was nearly $2,000 higher than for 
high school graduates. Men completing high 
school were in turn making $1,300 more, on the 
average, than the incomes of workers not going 
beyond grade school (about $3,200).? In large 
measure, these differences in income were related 
to differences in occupation. However, even 
within similar kinds of work, earnings were closely 
associated with education. For the age group 45 

3 Detailed data on the incomes of persons and families by educational at- 
tainment for 1958 are available in Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-60, No. 33. Some of the materials used in this analysis 
have been made available by the Census Bureau from unpublished tabula- 
tions. For comparisons of the diff 8 in t by educational attain- 
ment on a lifetime basis, see P. C. Glick and Herman P. Miller, Educational 
Level and Potential Income (in American Sociological Review, Albany, 
N.Y., June 1956, pp. 307-312) and also H. 8. Houthakker, Education and 


Income (in Review of Economics and Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 1959, pp. 24-28). 





to 54, at which incomes normally reach their high 
point, median earnings for men with above aver- 
age education for their occupation almost invari- 
ably exceeded the average earnings by a wide 
margin. 

Income trends between 1949 and 1958 afford 
more evidence of the strong demand for education 
and training in the postwar job market. (See 
table 3.) Among men aged 45 to 54, the incomes 
of college graduates rose by about two-thirds, 
compared with about one-half for high school 
graduates and one-quarter for men who had not 
finished their elementary schooling. 

The experience of workers during the recent 
1957-58 recession is another example of this same 
point. Comparing median incomes for the re- 
cession year with the nearest prerecession period 
for which comparable figures are available (1956) 
provides evidence that the brunt of the recession 
income losses fell on the workers with the least 
amounts of schooling. These persons make up a 
good share of the workers in manual occupations, 
which were more adversely affected by employ- 
ment cutbacks than occupations employing better 
trained workers. Incomes of city men completing 
elementary but not high school remained un- 
changed between the 2 years. For high school 
graduates, there was a significant increase of about 
$140, and for men with at least 4 years of college, 
average income rose by around $600. The median 
incomes of urban women with some college train- 
ing rose substantially, while those for other groups 


TaBLe 3. CHANGEs IN INCoME BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAIN- 
MENT FOR SELECTED PoPruLaTiIon Groups, 1949-58 anp 
1956-58 
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Chart 1. Percent of White Married Couples With Wife in Paid Labor Force in March 1959, by 
Presence and Age of Children and Husband's 1958 Income 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


at best remained about unchanged over the 2-year 
period. 


Labor Force Participation. Education™has an 
important influence on the rate of labor force 
participation (the percentage of a given popula- 
tion group who are in the labor force). A marked 
increase in these rates is associated with higher 
educational levels, as well as with personal circum- 


stances, acquired and innate personal character- 
istics, and differences in job opportunities. The 
effect of education on rates of labor force partici- 
pation is generally more pronounced for the popu- 
lation groups, mainly women and older persons, 
who are less apt to be in the labor force to start 
with. 

The rate of labor force participation for women 
who had not completed high school (31.6 percent) 
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was only about three-fifths the rate for college 
women in March 1959 (53.2 percent). This 
general attainment pattern prevailed in varying 
degrees among women of equivalent ages, marital 
status, race, and residence. Chart 1 depicts 
some of the dissimilarities in the participation 
rates of white women related to education when 
two factors affecting their labor force decisions— 
husband’s income, and presence of children—are 
held constant. As might be expected, a greater 
proportion of better educated women worked, 
whether or not they had children, than was true 
of wives with less educational accomplishment. 
More of the better educated women may work 
because they have greater job opportunities or 
higher aspirations for their families’ standard of 
living. 

The participation of all wives was curtailed 
when their husbands’ incomes reached the higher 
income classes, where wives of all educational back- 
grounds were in the labor force to a more nearly 
equal degree. In general, however, the participa- 
tion rates of well-educated wives whose husbands 
were better situated were so far reduced as to 
eliminate differences between them and the rates 
for women with less schooling and husbands not 
nearly as well off. Thus, mothers who had less 
than a high school education and whose husbands’ 
incomes were under $3,000 were even more apt 
to be working than were mothers who had gone 
to college and whose husbands were receiving 
$6,000 or more a year. 

The importance of education in women’s labor 
force activity is related also to differences in 
potential earnings. For women as for men, 
there are better job opportunities for trained labor 
and thus more inducement for those of higher 
educational attainments to enter the labor force. 
In general, the occupations with the better earn- 
ings for women (working full-time year-round 
during 1958) were also the occupations where 
women with superior educational backgrounds 
were most likely to be working. (See chart 2.) 
Teachers, nurses, and other trained professionals 
earned an average of around $4,000 or more for 
a full year’s work, whereas women service workers 
with only part of a high school education, on the 
average, earned less than $2,000. Women factory 
workers’ earnings were fairly high in relation to 
their educational levels, and earnings for sales 
workers (about $2,300) were rather low in view 

537158—60——2 


TaBLe 4. EpucaTionaL ATTAINMENT OF Persons WorRK- 
1NG Part Time For Economic Reasons! anp UNEM- 
PLOYED PERSONS BY DvURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 
Se.ectep Acres By Sex, Marca 1959 
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1 Persons working less than 35 hours per week because of inability to find 
full-time work, slack work, material shortages, etc. 


of their average educational level (12.2 median 
years of school completed). Despite these excep- 
tions, there was a general correlation of year- 
round earnings with educational attainment in 
occupations accounting for about 75 percent of 
the women employed in nonfarm industries in 
March 1959. 

The comparative influence of education on 
labor force decisions varies with age for both 
men and women workers. Among married women, 
the differences in participation rates for persons 
with smaller amounts of schooling compared with 
high school or college graduates widen after the 
age of 45. The differences for men are somewhat 
marked at age 55 but become more distinct for 
men past 65. The labor force rate of men past 
65 without a high school education (69 percent 
of the men in this age group) was about three- 
fifths as great in 1959 as for college graduates. 

The differences between participation rates by 
educational attainment have widened over the 
years. For example, the striking postwar increases 
in the rate of labor force participation among 
middle-aged women have been especially pro- 
nounced for those with more schooling if allow- 
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ance is made for trends in marital status.* Educa- 
tion continued to be an important factor for 
participation changes between 1957 and 1959, 
especially among married women. In addition, 
there has been an accentuation of the tendency for 
men with lesser amounts of schooling to retire 
earlier. This is undoubtedly associated with the 
fact that these men usually work in occupations 
requiring greater physical strength and that 
earlier retirement has become more feasible with 
better retirement benefits.‘ Between 1952 and 
1959, the participation rate for men past the age 
of 65 with less than a grade school education 
dropped from 40 to 30 percent, whereas the rate 
for college graduates in these ages declined con- 
siderably less (from 58 to 53 percent). A similar 
trend was evident among men aged 55 to 64; the 
rate for the less-than-grade-school group dipped 


from 88 to 84 percent, whereas the rates for those 
who had more schooling remained more or; less 
the same. 


Hours of Work and Unemployment. In addition 
to the relationship between higher levels of learn- 
ing and the tendency to remain in the labor force 
longer, there appears to be a connection between 
educational attainment and the incidence of short- 
time work and unemployment. Information on 
educational attainment of persons working part 
time for economic reasons (i.e., because of inability 

2See Gertrude Bancroft, The American Labor Force: Its Growthtand 
Changing Composition (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958), pp. 65-70; 
also U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, 
No. 18, pp. 2-3. 

4 For an analysis of work-life expectancy for men based on their educational 
attainment as derived from the 1950 Census data, see Stuart Garfinkle, Work 


Life Patterns and Educational Levels (in Occupational Outlook Quarterly, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 1958, pp. 16-18). 


Chart 2. Median Years of School Completed for Employed Women, March 1959,' and 1958 
Median Earnings for Women Working Year Round Full Time,’ Selected Occupations 
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1 For employed women 18 years old and over by current occupation in 
March 1959. 


2 Earnings during 1958 of women 14 years and over work ing year round full 
time, by occupation of longest job during the year. Earnings from U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 33. 
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Tasie 5. Occupation DistrIBUTION oF EMPLOYED Persons 18 Years OLD aND Over, BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
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Cotor: Marcu 1959 
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1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 


to find full-time work, slack work, material short- 
ages, etc.), and of the unemployed, classified by 
duration of unemployment, was obtained for the 
first time in March 1959. In all age-sex categories, 
a disproportionate number of both these groups 
consisted of workers with the lowest amounts of 
schooling (table 4). Close to three-quarters of 
both the long-term unemployed and the economic 
part-time workers, even those in central working 
ages, came from the half of the work force that 
had not completed high school. Involuntary part- 
time work and unemployment are usually more 
prevalent among manual workers—occupations 
absorbing a larger proportion of the less well- 
educated work force. 

The median years of school completed were 
much lower for economic part-time workers than 
for persons working full time—around 9 versus 
slightly more than 12 years—and also lower by 
about the same amount than for persons working 
part time voluntarily. 

Similarly, the average educational level of the 
shorter duration unemployed workers was higher 
than for workers with prolonged unemployment 


‘In this discussion, the terms Negro and nonwhite are used interchang- 
ably, although the survey classifications include in the nonwhite population 
asmall proportion (about 6 percent) of Chinese, Indians, and other nonwhite 
persons. 


(10.3 median schooi years completed for persons 
seeking work less than 5 weeks and 9.4 years 
completed for those out of work for 15 weeks or 
more). This may be partly attributable to the 
fact that young persons looking for work make 
up a higher proportion of the short-term unem- 
ployed, but even among central working ages, the 
short-term jobless included more high school 
graduates. These short-term unemployed usually 
include more of the so-called ‘frictional’ cases— 
new workers, the seasonally unemployed, persons 
changing jobs, and the like. Although the levels 
of unemployment and hours of work in the spring 
of 1959 still showed the effects of the 1957-58 
recession, the evidence is fairly conclusive that 
there is considerably less slack in the demand for 
better educated workers. While the median years 
of school completed for employed workers in- 
creased from 10.9 to 12.0 years between 1952 and 
1959, the median for the unemployed remained 
virtually unchanged at about 10 years between 
these dates. 


Atiainment Differences and Color.’ As already in- 
dicated, the gap in average attainment between 
white and nonwhite workers is still very wide in 
spite of the significant forward strides of the last 
two decades. Negro workers, on the average, 
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Tas.Le 6. Empioyment Status AND LiTerRacy ! oF Persons 18 YEARS OLD AND Over, BY CoLor AND Sex, Marcu 1959 
[Percent distribution] 
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1 Persons who could not read and write a simple message either in English 
or any other language were classified as illiterate. 


have about 3% years less schooling than the rest 
of the labor force; only one out of four Negro 
workers has completed high school, compared 
with one out of two other workers. Moreover, 
other factors limit the economic opportunities of 
the nonwhite population, as shown by compari- 
sons of white and nonwhite workers, education 
group for education group. 

Negro men and women who had had some col- 
lege training were as likely as the rest of the popu- 
lation to be working in professional or technical 
jobs in 1959, but not so for other occupations 
(table 5). Where 22 percent of white coliege men 
became proprietors, managers, or officials, only 5 
percent of Negro college men were in jobs of this 
nature. The proportion of Negro men with some 
college education who worked in relatively low- 
paying service and laborers jobs was about five 
times that of whites (19.0 versus 3.6 percent). 
Ten percent of Negro women who had gone to 
college were working as domestics, compared with 
about 1 percent of other college women. The 
disparity was similar at lower levels of attainment. 
About 44 percent of white women who had at- 
tended high school became secretaries or were 
doing other clerical work as compared with about 
only 12 percent of nonwhite women. Most (63 
percent) of these nonwhite women were working 
as domestics or other service workers, as opposed 
to only 17 percent in the comparable white group. 
Some 34 percent of the least educated (no high 
school) nonwhite men were working as nonfarm 


2? Unemployed as a percent of labor force. 
+ Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 


laborers, whereas only 10 percent of the whites 
with similar education were so employed. 

Among Negro workers, the fundamental ability 
to read or write seems to make less difference than 
for whites where the capacity for finding or keep- 
ing jobs is concerned. Whereas among white 
workers, unemployment rates for illiterates were 
almost twice as high as for literate workers in 
1959, the unemployment rates for nonwhites, 
literate or not, were not significantly different 
(table 6). Part of this may be explained by the 
probably low mental ability among some of the 
few remaining illiterate white persons, but part 
may, also reflect the greater concentration of 
literate Negroes in fairly menial jobs where unem- 
ployment occurs more frequently. 

Other studies have shown that the incomes for 
nonwhite earners do not increase as markedly 
with rising educational levels as those of whites.® 
All in all, the evidence is fairly impressive that the 
economic gains associated with higher education 
are not as clear cut for this minority group. The 
general implication is that although increasing 
educational opportunities are of great importance 
in improving the Negro’s status in the United 
States, there is also need for the easing of institu- 
tional barriers and changes in attitudes, some of 
which are probably independent of educational 
disparities. 


¢ See Herman P. Miller, Income of the American People, Census Mono- 
graph Series (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955), pp. 42-48, and 
Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 27, pp. 10-11. 
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Changes in Occupation Structure 


The educational standards set for certain occu- 
pations, some through legislation and others by 
the needs of the business world, tend to establish 
different occupational patterns at the several edu- 
cational levels. For example, close to 80 percent 
of employed college graduates held either profes- 
sional or managerial positions in March. 1959. 
About half the employed women completing high 
school or 1 to 3 years of college were working at 


7 Since table 7 compares the occupational structure in October 1952 with 
March 1959, certain of the changes noted may be affected by seasonal pat- 
terns. The most significant bias from this source occurs in the farm occu- 
pations, which normally expand between March and October. The chang- 
ing proportions, due to this seasonal movement in 1959, were only about a 
quarter of the total change between 1952 and 1959. The trends noted in 
table 7 conform reasonably well also with the general occupational trends 
observed from a much wider body of data available without regard to educa- 
tional attainment. 

8 The “expected” estimate was derived by distributing the actual num- 
ber of workers in each attainment category in 1959 by the 1952 occupational 
patterns for that educational level. 


TABLE 7. 


secretarial or other clerical jobs. Workers with 
lesser amounts of schooling were most likely to be 
employed in less skilled, lower paying occupa- 
tions—42 percent of men failing to complete the 
elementary grades were employed as laborers or 
semiskilled operatives, as compared with 23 
percent of those completing high school. 

These broad patterns were about the same in 
other postwar years; the fairly small modifications 
which have occurred reflect mainly changes in the 
relationship of the demand and supply for labor 
with particular kinds of training. Table 7 shows 
the major changes in the broad occupation struc- 
ture of the labor force between 1952 and 1959.’ 
It also shows an estimate of what the occupation 
distribution of the employed would have been in 
1959 if the demand for workers at each attainment 
level had remained the same in the various occu- 
pation groups as in 1952.8 The differences be- 
tween the actual structure and that “expected” on 
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the basis of the 1952 patterns at the various edu- 
cational levels broadly gage the changes in de- 
mand over this period. With one exception, all 
major occupation groups actually changed in the 
direction ‘‘expected.” Professional, managerial, 
clerical, and sales occupation groups all increased, 
as the proportions in blue-collar and farm occu- 
pations declined. However, the proportion in 
service jobs, which would have been expected to 
decline in the face of increasing attainment levels, 
actually increased over these years.° 

The differences between the “expected” and the 
actual 1959 occupation structure mainly depict 
an increasing demand for better educated workers. 
The proportion of workers with college educations 
drawn into professional and technical positions, 
already fairly high, increased. The coincidence 
of the “expected” and actual proportion for all 
clerical workers conceals changes among some of 
the attainment groups. The proportion of college- 


trained clerical workers declined, mainly because 
about 19 percent of the employed women college 
graduates were in clerical positions in 1952, as 
compared with about 11 percent in 1959. This 
shift was offset mostly through the greater em- 
ployment of women with some high school educa- 


tion as clerical workers. 

The actual contractions among blue-collar and 
farm occupations were larger than “expected,” 
but for the most part, these declines were offset 
by the expansion in service lines. It is still too 
early to determine how much of this development 
was a temporary consequence of the 1958 recession 
and how much represented some more funda- 


mental long-run change. The proportions shifting 
from declining blue-collar and farm occupations 
were greatest among workers who had not com- 
pleted high school. This had the effect of raising 
the average educational level of those remaining 
in the declining occupations, in some cases, more 
than for occupations which were growing vigor- 
ously. 


» * * * * 


For the future, advances in power and tech- 
nology portend an increasing need for highly spe- 
cialized skills and talented leadership.” The 
more specialized services a wealthier society will 
require will also raise educational requirements 
in many occupations. The educational plant 
necessary to train the labor force of the future will 
need more and better informed teachers and 
scholars. In March 1959, the educational attain- 
ment of the American workers reached its highest 
level in our history. Despite this, the Nation’s 
earnings structure, the growth of various occupa- 
tions, and differences in labor force participation 
strongly suggest that the major cause of labor 
scarcities in certain occupations is still the under- 
development of human endowments that can be 
made more productive through education and 
training. 


* If changes in educational requirements for service occupations since 1952 
could be taken into account specifically, it is possible that a decline would 
not have been “expected” in this sector. 

% See Manpower—challenge of the 1960s (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1960) for an appraisal of the future needs for trained workers; and Helen 
Wood, What’s Ahead for College Graduates (in Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 1959, pp. 3-9). 
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THE YEAR 1959 opened with a burst of rising 
expectations of economic expansion and prosperity, 
but also with fears of rising prices. How to 
achieve growth with price stability developed into 
the major domestic preoccupation of the adminis- 
tration and congressional committees. As the 
economy pulled strongly out of the mid-1957 to 
1958 recession, concern increased that rigidities 
caused by such influences as “administered” prices 
and wages and Government requirements left 
prices nowhere to go but up. 

Despite these expectations of significant price 
increases during 1959, both the wholesale and the 
consumer price indexes showed greater stability 
than rising demand or increased costs or profits 
might have indicated. Over the year, based on 
data available through November, the Wholesale 
Price Index (WPI) fluctuated fractionally up and 
down, while the Consumer Price Index (CPI) rose 
by less than 2 percent. However, this degree of 
stability applied only to the indexes as a whole, 
not to their component parts. In particular, 
declining prices for farm products and foods helped 
to offset other price gains. Nevertheless, the over- 
all stability relative to other economic indicators 
quelled the fears of many that price rises would 
become general, permanent, and acute. 

In fact, the outlook for 1960, although it indi- 
cates some rise in prices, underlines the moderate 
character of the uptrend. The outlook, however, 
assumes the absence of any major disruptions of 
economic activity. 


Underlying Events and Economic Trends 


The impending steel dispute helped to spark 
an upsurge in the economy during the first half of 


the year through a large inventory buildup by 
steel users in anticipation of the strike. The 
unprecedented duration of this steel strike, with 
its direct impact on employment, production, and 
profits, had widening ramifications throughout the 
economy. This largely explains an economic 
slackening during the third quarter that reached 
into the fourth, thus somewhat braking the de- 
veloping boom. 

Important wage increases were obtained in a 
number of other industries during the year, some 
based on earlier agreements, and together affecting 
about two out of three workers covered by major 
collective bargaining agreements. Yet, these were 
dwarfed in the public mind by the steel strike as 
a major potential cause of widespread price 
increases. 

However, other forces were at work to prevent 
a general inflationary advance, although they can- 
not readily be pinpointed to prices of specific 
commodities. These included productivity gains 
and expanded capacity that seemed to keep 
abreast of rising demand until the steel stoppage 
adversely affected some sectors. Increased import 
competition also had a tempering effect in some 
industries. Tighter monetary and fiscal policies 
probably provided a broad steadying influence 
but with notable exceptions, particularly mortgage 
interest. 

In an effort to offset rising inflationary pres- 
sures, the Federal Reserve Board shifted its rela- 
tively “easy money” policy that prevailed during 
the low period of 1958 toward increasing restraints 
as the economy advanced during 1959. These 
policies were accompanied by the Treasury’s 
efforts to improve debt management by lifting 
interest rate ceilings on longer term Government 
borrowings. A strong drive to balance the Fed- 
eral budget for the 1960 fiscal year, after a $13 
billion deficit in the cash budget for fiscal 1959, 
was consistent with tightening monetary policies. 

Changes in our international balance of pay- 
ments situation also affected 1959 prices, as im- 
ports increased. Whereas commercial exports of 
merchandise continued to exceed imports, the 
differential narrowed in 1958 and again in 1959. 
Moreover, while our total international payments 
have exceeded receipts for years, this gap widened 
recently and resulted in an increased outflow of 


*Of the Division of Prices and Cost of Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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gold and larger foreign holdings of dollars redeem- 
able in gold. These conditions aroused new con- 
cern over our domestic costs and prices as com- 
pared with those abroad and the future position 
of our exports in world markets. Various policy 
approaches to these issues could have differing 
effects on domestic prices over the longer run. 
More immediately, however, import competition 
for automobiles and other manufactured goods 
has helped to deter price increases. 

The strong, general rise in economic activity 
during the first half of 1959 generated enough 
momentum to sustain a high level during the 
remainder of the year, despite the retarding 
influence of the steel strike. Thus, 1959 reflected 
recovery from the recession of late 1957 that 


reached its low point in March and April 1958, as 
well as growth above the last cyclical peak in 
mid-1957. 

Throughout this period of cyclical change, 
prices remained relatively stable. Just as whole- 
sale prices held firm between the last cyclical peak 
of mid-1957 and the 1958 low point and retail 
prices continued to advance contracyclically, so 
the average rise since the trough period was minor, 
compared with other economic trends (chart 1). 

The spending rate was much higher on all fronts: 
personal consumption expenditures in the third 
quarter of 1959 were up nearly 8 percent in con- 
stant dollars and 9 percent in current dollars above 
the 1958 trough; private investment was 28 per- 
cent higher, while the rate of Government spend- 


Chart 1. Wholesale and Retail Prices Compared With Personal Consumption Expenditures, Total 
Sales, and Industrial Production, July 1957—November 1959 
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ing rose by 10 percent, mainly reflecting increases 
at the State and local levels.’ 

Meanwhile, total sales and total industrial 
production in the third quarter were 16 percent 
above the 1958 low point, and output of both 
durable and nondurable manufactures gained still 
more, despite the sharp drop for metals and metal 
products at this time of steel shutdown. Civilian 
employment gained over 6 percent in total, but 
less than 4 percent for seasonally adjusted non- 
agricultural employment, which then showed a 
net decline from June because of the steel strike. 
However, total gross national product was 11 per- 
cent higher in the third quarter than during the 
1958 trough, despite some slackening from the 
second quarter peak rate. Not only did the gen- 
eral rise in 1959 apply to the supply and demand 
for most goods and services, but also to the values 
of equities such as real estate and common stock. 

As 1959 progreseed, few indicators showed 
declines that were not mainly attributable to tem- 
porary conditions arising out of the steel and 
smaller work stoppages. The most important 
decline was in residential construction which had 
been a major source of economic gain during most 
of 1959. However, the rate of new housing starts 


began to diminish in May, reflecting a scarcity of 
loanable funds and higher interest rates, but con- 
tinued well above 1958 levels until the sharp drop 


in October. Although housing construction in 
1960 may fall somewhat short of the high 1959 
average rate, the reduction should be tempered by 
sustained demand for multiple-unit dwellings and 
higher priced houses, and by a backlog of FHA 
and VA commitments.” 

Another decline took place in the rate of con- 
sumer savings during 1959. While disposable 
personal income leveled off during the second and 
third quarters, personal consumption expenditures 
continued to rise, and cut into the savings rate by 
over 9 percent. This brought the ratio of savings 
to disposable income down to 6.5 percent, lower 


1 These and the following data in this section represent annual rates, all 
seasonally adjusted except for total civilianemployment. The third quarter 
is used as the most recent for which data are presently available; also as 
probably close to the average rate for the year as a whole. 

2 See Housing and Home Finance Agency, Housing Statistics, October 
1959, pp. 46-47. See also FHA and VA Statistics and the Housing Market 
(in Construction Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 1959, pp. 2-4). 

3 See U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
The National Food Situation, 1960 Outlook, October 1959. 


than in any quarter during the past 3 years. Also, 
both total consumer credit and new installment 
credit reached new highs in 1959 despite tight 
money policies, while repayments rose only 
slightly. These conditions could portend a future 
lower rate of buying in relation to income, both 
to rebuild savings and to repay outstanding debts. 
In general, however, the high demand of 1959 
pointed to a further period of advance. 


Farm Products and Processed Foods 


In contrast to the high level of business activity 
and consumer demand in 1959, wholesale and 
retail prices for food and other farm products 
generally declined. These reductions largely off- 
set prevalent increases for many other goods and 
services. Moreover, the outlook is that average 
prices for agricultural products at all levels will 
decline further, despite possible increases in proc- 
essing and marketing charges.’ 

Farm products and processed foods warrant 
special attention since they have a major effect 
on the general average of wholesale and consumer 
prices (representing 23 and 29 percent of the re- 
spective indexes as of December 1958). Further, 
they are subject to farm cycle and other conditions 
that differentiate their price trends from those of 
other commodities (chart 2). 

The wholesale price index of farm products 
moved fairly steadily upward through 1957 and 
until March 1958, when it reached the highest 
level since 1952, and thereafter declined steadily 
and very sharply. Similarly, processed foods at 
wholesale rose to a new high in June of 1958, and 
then declined but less extremely during 1959. 
The combined farm products and processed foods 
index at the end of the year was over 4 percent 
below the end of 1958. 

The consumer food price index includes restau- 
rant meals as well as foods for home consumption. 
Prices for this combined index rose to an alltime 
peak in July 1958 of nearly 22 percent above the 
1947-49 average. The index then declined fairly 
steadily through April 1959, to not quite 18 per- 
cent above the base period, and then increased 
slightly, fluctuating within a narrow range of 
about 1 percent. The price of restaurant meals 
crept steadily upward, while foods purchased for 
home use accounted for all declines. Between 
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September 1958 and September 1959, for example, 
the total food index fell by 1.3 percent, with foods 
at home dropping by slightly over 2 percent and 
restaurant meals rising by 3 percent. 

The recent price decline for farm products in 
general reflects the abundance provided by U.S. 
farms under favorable weather conditions and a 
continuation of rapid improvements in technology, 
which have vastly increased per-acre yields. Al- 
though 1958 had been a peak production year and 
output of some crops declined in 1959, it rose still 
higher formany. These included cotton, corn, and 
the important group of livestock, poultry, and 
their products. In terms of total farm output, 
marketings, and home consumption, 1959 probably 
reached a new record high.‘ 

These agricultural developments especially af- 
fect wholesale prices. Farm products that fell 


sharply at wholesale during 1959 included the live- 
stock and poultry group, eggs, and fibers. Among 
the processed foods, declines were notable for 
orange concentrate, pork, fats and oils, and cof- 
fee—the last being a continuation of a long-term 
decline. Higher prices for some fresh fruits and 
vegetables, some dairy products, wheat, bread, and 
tobacco limited the overall decreases. 

At retail as at wholesale, declines in the prices of 
pork, coffee, fats and oils, poultry, and eggs were 
important, and higher prices for fresh produce 
failed to offset these declines. 

The general outlook for farm and food prices in 
1960, assuming normal weather conditions, is for 
an average decline at the wholesale level similar to 
that of last year. Retail prices should decline less 
than at wholesale, while restaurant meals, with 


4 Ibid., tables 1 and 5, which contain preliminary estimates, 


Chart 2. Wholesale and Retail Price Trends of Farm and Food Products Compared With All 
Other Items, July 1957—November 1959 
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their strong services component, are apt to con- 
tinue their upward climb. Any further additions 
to State or local sales taxes for foods as well as 
other products would also affect consumer prices. 
These forecasts are strongly influenced by the ex- 
pected downward movement of meat prices, since 
heavy marketings of pork are expected to con- 
tinue, and the huge buildup of cattle herds in 1959 
should weaken beef prices as more cattle reach the 
market. Also, a further drop in egg prices is fore- 
cast, and perhaps lower prices for fresh fruits and 
vegetables if crop conditions should improve over 
last year. Many food items, however, should fluc- 
tuate seasonally in price at about 1959 levels, and 
some may increase slightly because of added 
processing and distribution costs. 


Wholesale Prices Other Than Farm and Foods 


Excluding farm and food prices, the average rise 
for all other wholesale prices was only about 1 per- 
cent, with somewhat greater increases possible for 
1960. This composite change masks different 
price movements among the many commodities 
within 13 major commodity groups. 

Part of the wholesale price increases during 1959 
are attributable to greatly accelerated demand 
since the cyclical trough in the spring of 1958. For 
example, the great increase in construction ac- 
tivity, especially residential building, underlay 
sharp price rises for lumber and many other prod- 
ucts. Price increases for machinery and equip- 
ment, for example, could be traced in part to this 
and to the buildup in steel and other inventories. 

On the other hand, cost factors also seem to be 
a prevailing influence. By last November, straight- 
time hourly earnings for all manufacturing were 
about 4 percent above the spring of 1958. Nearly 
all wage earners covered by the major collective 
bargaining agreements*® received wage-rate in- 
creases in 1959 except for those still negotiating to- 
ward the year’s end. Also, union building trades 
scales by October averaged nearly 5 percent above 
a year earlier. However, it would be necessary to 
relate such wage changes for particular commodi- 
ties or groups to the productivity gains achieved 

5 Agreements covering 1,000 or more workers in all major industry groups 
except construction, the service trades, finance, and government. 
® Data exchade crude and processed foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 


? The latest published figure, a preliminary estimate for the third quarter, 
is $23.8 billion. 


during 1959, for which no data are yet available, 
before a labor-cost impact upon their prices could 
be estimated. 

Materials costs also have risen, and this is evi- 
denced by the differing price movements by stage 
of processing reported in the wholesale price index ® 
(chart 3). So, between the cyclical trough in the 
spring of 1958 and the end of 1959, by far the 
strongest upward movements applied to the nor- 
mally volatile group of crude nonfood materials for 
further processing. This group includes such 
items as crude natural rubber, copper, wastepaper, 
iron ore, iron and steel scrap, and hides. The crude 
materials group increased by nearly 8 percent over 
this interval, followed in turn by a 2.5-percent rise 
for producers’ finished goods (heavily influenced by 
machinery) ; a 2.3-percent rise for intermediate ma- 
terials and components; and a 1.6-percent gain for 
consumer finished goods. 

Transportation and other costs also were part 
of the price picture, as well as a high level of 
profits. Corporate profits after taxes rose steadily 
from a recession low annual rate of $16 billion in 
the first quarter of 1958 to $27 billion in mid- 
1959,’ and with the highest proportion retained for 
expansion and other purposes of any recent year. 

Viewing the 1959 price changes by the major 
commodity classifications of the WPI, the most 
striking increases since the March 1958 recession 
low were for three of the smaller groups. Hides, 
skins, and leather products rose nearly 20 percent 
between March 1958 and August 1959 as a short- 
age of hides followed a low period of cattle slaugh- 
ter in relation to demand. These prices declined, 
however, toward the end of 1959. Lumber and 
wood products rose 10 percent by September with 
high construction levels, then turned seasonally 
downward but with some renewed increases late 
in the year. The possibility of a log shortage in 
the Northwest (of importance in nonresidential 
building), replacement of depleted inventories, and 
rising millwork costs could increase prices during 
1960. The tobacco and bottled beverages group 
also increased noticeably, owing almost entirely 
to the beverage component. 

Other groups showing above-average increases 
included the two largest categories, metals and 
metal products and machinery and motive prod- 
ucts. Both of these groups rose more than 3 
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Chart 3. Wholesale Price Trends by Stage of Processing and Consumer Price Trends for Com- 
modities and Services, July 1957—November 1959 
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percent from the recession trough to the end of 
1959. Moreover, they were already at a much 
higher price level than others, and by late fall, 
the metals group had again reached a record high. 

A few major groups either showed moderate 
average changes or remained stable between 
March 1958 and September 1959, partly because 
of offsetting price movements of commodities 
within each. This was particularly true of 
chemicals and allied products, a group which has 
been noteworthy for its stability during the past 
several years. Rubber and rubber products 
prices dipped briefly last summer to about 2 per- 
cent below the March 1958 level, but began a 
renewed rise in the last quarter. The decline 
followed a probably temporary cut in tire prices, 
which offset increases for crude rubber and other 
rubber products. Prices for the important fuel, 
power, and lighting materials group | fluctuated 
seasonally upward and then declined to less than 
the March 1958 level during 1959, while furniture 
and household durables were at about the March 
1958 level throughout Jast year. The large 
textiles and apparel groups gained by over 2 
percent, reversing a 1958 decline. 


Price trends for products included within a few 
of the major groups that most affect the index 
throw light on the 1959 situation and on the near 
future outlook. 


Within the metals and metal products group, 
iron and steel scrap as usual fluctuated widely 
and in June began a sharp rise in expectation of 
poststrike demand and ore shortages. Iron ore 
prices were stable except for some declines for 
imported ore last spring. Prices for steel mill 
products remained virtually stationary during 
1959. Nonferrous metals, including scrap and a 
number of refinery products, increased markedly 
in price during 1959 and are subject to further 
upward pressures from high demand and rising 
labor costs which may follow recent wage settle- 
ments. Such influences are moderated by efforts 
to keep these metals competitive with steel and 
by imports. Metal products such as plumbing 
fixtures and brass fittings increased jin price partly 
owing to high construction activity.. The 1960 
outlook for the metals and metal products group 
as a whole is for at least as much rise as in 1959, 
assuming further general economic gains. 

The important machinery and motive products 
group rose by less than 2 percent in 1959, caused 


in part by 1958 increases in metals and other 
costs, but limited by the relative stability of 
motor vehicle prices. The 1960 cars were intro- 
duced in the fall of 1959 without significant change 
in list prices in expectation of high volume sales 
and uncertainties as to reception of the new 
compact cars, and with a watchful eye on foreign 
competition. Steel shortages necessitated sharp 
cutbacks in production late in the year and higher 
production costs per car, but factory prices were 
not altered through 1959. 

Price increases for machinery subgroups during 
1959 ranged from an average of under 1 percent 
for the agricultural group up to about 3 percent 
for metalworking machinery and equipment. 
No declines of consequence were noted for in- 
dividual items, whereas sharp rises were shown 
for some, including construction equipment, metal- 
working presses, small cutting tools, industrial 
valves, and scales. 

A continued price rise for the machinery and 
motive products group as a whole is expected in 
1960 to cover further additions to costs. Various 
increases are apt to be tempered by reduced farm 
income, a probable downturn in residential con- 
struction, and import competition for automobiles 
as well as a possible increase in the share of the 
market commanded by smaller domestic cars. 

Wholesale prices for furniture and household 
durables have been quite stable and moved only 
fractionally upward during 1959. Last year was 
one of near-record production until steel inven- 
tories were curtailed by the strike. Shortages, 
expected to last into early 1960, not only affected 
the rate of production for appliances, but also 
created some shifts from popular priced to higher 
profit models. The 1960 prospect is for a slightly 
greater price rise and/or quality changes as mate- 
rials and other costs increase further. 

A decline for the large fuel, power, and lighting 
materials group as a whole represents an averaging 
of substantial increases for gas fuels during 1959, 
some upward movement for coal and coke owing 
to added costs despite high competition with other 
fuels, virtual stability of electric power rates, and 
some reduction for petroleum and products. 
Crude oil quotations declined nominally despite 
import controls, and heavy gasoline stocks weak- 
ened prices late in the year. An upturn in prices 


for the group as a whole may occur in 1960, 


supported mainly by higher gas fuels prices. 
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The over 3-percent rise during 1959 for the 
textiles and apparel group from their low levels 
at the end of 1958 marked a shift in recent trends. 
It applied mostly to cotton textiles and apparel, 
although spot cotton prices fell to a 10-year low. 
Products made of wool, synthetic fibers, and silk 
shared in the rise. Higher 1959 prices have 
reflected most of the recent cost increases, so that 
any additional wholesale price increases in 1960 
probably will be quite moderate. Last year’s 
upward price trend for shoes and other leather 
products may be stemmed by relative stability 
of hides and leather prices following the very 
sharp rise through last summer. Leather prices 


should stabilize because of expected increases in 
marketings of meat animals this year. 


Consumer Prices, Except Foods 


Although the Consumer Price Index (CPI) does 
not attempt to tell how much it costs to live, it 
does reveal price changes which affect living costs 
profoundly. It carries further implications for 
about 4 million workers whose paychecks are 
escalated up or down with the index, and for over 
half a million others, including salaried personnel, 
who obtain similar adjustments outside union 
agreements. 

From the end of 1958 through 1959, the CPI rose 
by about 1% percent in total and 2% percent if the 
food group is excluded. The Consumer Price 
Index for all nonfood items increased substantially 
more than the Wholesale Price Index, again exclud- 
ing farm and food products. This reflects in part 
the different composition of the two indexes. 
Whereas the WPI is essentially an index of com- 
modities, the CPI covers many other consumer 
expenditures classified under the general heading 
of services. These, including rent, account for 35 
percent of the total weight of the index, or are 
about equal to the weight of all the commodities 
included except foods. In recent years, price 
increases for these services have greatly out- 
stripped the rise for commodities (chart 3). This 
trend persisted in 1959 but the differential increases 
between them narrowed during the course of the 
year. 

Services include such assorted items as medical 
and personal care services; rent, home purchase, 
and mortgage interest; utility rates; public trans- 


portation fares; and sales and excise taxes. From 
these examples, it is apparent that parts of the 
CPI are less sensitive to cyclical change than 
many wholesale or retail commodity prices. 
Prices for most services ‘are either rates subject to 
public regulation or legislative acts, or represent 
professional fees and other high labor components. 
These service prices react to rising demand but, 
compared with commodity price movements, are 
quite rigid during any but periods of extreme 
business decline. 

All of the major CPI groups except foods showed 
average increases during 1959, ranging from nearly 
2 to about 4 percent. These groups are divided 
according to consumer use (e.g., housing includes 
not only shelter but also fuel and commodities for 
household operation) and include services as well 
as commodities. Above average additions to 
price developed for medical care, transportation, 
reading and recreation, and the miscellaneous 
group, in each case heavily influenced by service 
prices. 

Medical care services, including medical and 
dental fees, hospital rates, and group hospitali- 
zation insurance, continued their long upward 
climb. Medical care services rose by 5.1 percent 
in 1958 and by almost as much in 1959, while the 
commodities (drugs and prescriptions) covered by 
the medical care index increased much less. 
Higher rates for hospitalization insurance, up 
over 10 percent by November from a year earlier, 
and hospital accommodations, up about 5 percent, 
were primarily responsible for the substantial 
rise. Moreover, recent announcements by health 
insurance organizations indicate that such in- 
creases will continue. 

The important transportation group, which 
includes service costs connected with private 
automobile ownership as well as public trans- 
portation, has moved firmly upward since mid- 
1956. In 1959, the group increase of about 3 
percent resulted mainly from much higher used 
car prices for comparable selling periods, higher 
gasoline taxes, rising railroad and transit fares, 
and sharp increases in automobile insurance rates. 

New car prices changed little over the year al- 
though subject to upward pressures in the fall 
of 1959, as steel shortages cut into new production 
at a time of strong demand. Used car prices 
rose sharply with increased demand, and in 
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September were over 11 percent higher than in 
September 1958, the strongest annual increase 
since they were introduced into the index in 1953. 
Beginning in October, used car prices tapered 
off as dealers prepared for the arrival of new 
1960 models and accumulated substantial in- 
ventories. 

Gasoline prices fluctuated widely in many 
localities owing to local price wars, but the na- 
tional average increased over the year by close to 
5 percent. Gasoline taxes were the main factor 
in the rise. The 1-cent increase in the Federal 
tax alone lifted the gasoline index by over 3 per- 
cent, and additional tax increases were imposed 
by several States. 

Railroad and local transit fares rose nearly 3 
percent during 1959, a continuation of a long- 
term trend but less than the average annual gain 
of over 5 percent during the previous 6 years. 
The rise reflects a continuation of increasing 
operating costs and declining patronage. The 
urban movement from city to suburbs has been 
accompanied by a shift from public transit to 
automobiles; while wide substitution of motor 
vehicle and air transport for longer rail runs 
resulted in substantial fare increases to meet 


operating costs. As these trends continue, public 
transportation is likely to become still more costly 
to consumers. 

Apparel has been the most stable of the major 
groups, especially since 1955, but last year in- 


creased by close to 2 percent. Footwear contrib- 
uted mostly to the rise, reflecting the wholesale 
price increases that followed a sharp rise for hides 
and leather. Additions to most textile apparel 
prices were fractional during the year but were 
more appreciable for some, including men’s and 
boys’ cotton apparel. 

The housing group as a whole increased less 
than most of the major CPI groups—-about 2 
percent in 1959. However, there are significant 
differences in price movements within this com- 
posite group. Housing includes home maintenance 
and repair, household operation, and other items 
as well as rent and home purchase, and exceeds 
food in importance relative to the total index. 
About two-thirds of its weight is categorized as 
services, including rent, real estate taxes, mortgage 
interest, property insurance, utility rates, repair 
services, laundry, drycleaning, and domestic 
service. The remainder is made up of a wide 


variety of commodities as diverse as fuels, repair 
materials, furniture and appliances, and household 
textiles. 

Residential rents increased in 1959 at close to 
the 1.7-percent average annual gain of the previous 
5 years. For those who own and maintain homes, 
there were substantial additions to real estate 
taxes, mortgage interest rates, and property 
insurance. Mortgage interest reflected the gen- 
eral rise in interest rates. that characterized the 
year. Real estate taxes sharpened their extended 
upward climb, as local governments faced rising 
costs in providing needed urban services. Home 
repair services of the contractual type rose moder- 
ately and, as in other recent years, more than the 
prices of commodities purchased for renovation or 
repair. 

Rate increases for utilities continued to be 
dominated by those for household gas, which rose 
in 1959 more sharply than in any recent year. 
Although in some part caused by increases in 
well-head prices, the higher gas rates were also 
influenced by higher taxes and labor costs, 
higher capital investment costs per unit of sale, 
and a higher capital return. Rates for electricity 
and telephone service, long among the most stable 
components of the index, have also been raised in 
a number of cities for these same reasons. 

Of the many housefurnishings items priced, 
furniture and appliances have the greatest effect 
on the total index. These apparently are emerg- 
ing from a 2-year period of price stability to a 
slight rising trend that may continue in 1960. 
A variety of causes, including some associated in 
1959 with steel shortages, and others concerning 
further additions to costs, seem to be outweighing 
the former downward influence of discount-house 
competition. Household operations services, on 
the other hand, have shown fairly marked in- 
creases, ranging during the year from over 2 
percent for laundry and drycleaning up to about 
9 percent for domestic service. 

Higher prices for movie admissions, another of 
the service categories, accounted largely for last 
year’s close to 3-percent rise for the reading and 
recreation group. Personal care, also up about 
3 percent, was mainly influenced by prices for 
men’s haircuts in a number of cities. Increases 
for the miscellaneous group of other goods and 
services reflected higher tobacco taxes imposed 
by a number of States and cities. These were 
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mainly responsible for the rise in cigarette prices 
of almost 7 percent during the year. 

In addition to the specific effects of taxes on 
gasoline and tobacco, there were further increases 


in general sales taxes imposed by a number of — 


States and localities. This is a continuing trend 
that increases the general level of consumer prices. 

Throughout 1959, strong consumer demand was 
evidenced by the steady gain in personal con- 
sumption expenditures in real terms (after allow- 
ing for price increases). This, and other con- 


sumption patterns mentioned earlier, seems to . 


indicate a rather low consumer resistance to the 
general price increases for goods and services that 
occurred. 


The General Price Outlook 


On balance, the 1960 outlook is for widespread 
but still very moderate average increases in 
wholesale prices and slightly more at retail for 
all major groups, except food and other farm 
products. Further average declines in this area 
should partially offset other additions to prices 
that may exceed those of 1959. 


This general forecast is based on the assumption 
that 1960 will be a year of further growth, with 
GNP in constant dollars rising to about 4 percent 
above the mid-1959 peak. It assumes that no 
large-scale labor disputes will disrupt economic 
activity; that rises in steel prices, when and if 
they occur, will be no more than moderate. It 


assumes also that economic gains will be more 
rapid in the first half of 1960 than in the second. 

The predicted further decline in farm prices is 
premised on normal weather conditions and 
assumes, most importantly, additional reductions 
in meat prices—beef and veal as well as pork. 

The somewhat higher expected increase in con- 
sumer prices than at wholesale would be a con- 
tinuation of last year’s trend. The difference 
would reflect a smaller decline in food prices at 
retail and continued pressure from the cost of 
services, which again may exceed the rise in 
commodity prices. 

There is historical basis for assuming that prices 
rise more rapidly during the later stages of an 
economic upturn than earlier. Producers reach 
toward full use of capacity, employment and 
earnings are high, demand mounts especially for 
durables and other previously deferred purchases, 
and in general the economy moves upward to 
new levels of prosperity. 

Such an accelerated trend in average wholesale 
prices did not become evident as 1959 progressed, 
even after excluding the farm and food groups, 
and despite the upward pressure of higher wages 
and raw materials and other costs. However, 
there was some evidence of this acceleration in 
average retail price increases—more noticeable 
for nonfood commodities than for services. If 
this trend should continue along with further 
economic advances in 1960, retail prices might 
increase more than is now assumed, and could 
exert an additional pull on wholesale prices. 





The Social Science Annual Meetings 


Epitor’s Notre.—The following five articles are excerpts of papers presented 
during the December 27-80, 1959, meetings of the Allied Social Science 
Associations held in Washington, D.C. The selection of papers is in no 
way intended to deprecate the importance of many other papers on the pro- 
gram. Titles have been changed and minor editing changes have been made. 
Also, in the interest of easier reading, most of the source references have not 
been included and text deletions have not been indicated. Excerpts from 
two additional papers will be published in the March issue of the Review. 





New Aspects of Puerto 
Rican Migration 


ROBERT O. CARLETON* 


THREE YEARS AGO the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico initiated a 
new and vastly improved sample survey of 
migration between Puerto Rico and the United 
States. Data for the first 2 years from this 
survey bring to light several very important and, 
for the most part, surprising characteristics of 
Puerto Rican migration. 


Two-Way Migration 


First of all, it has been discovered that net 
migration between Puerto Rico and the United 
States—to a much greater extent than anyone 
supposed—is the resultant of a substantial two-way 
migration movement both into as well as out of 
Puerto Rico. The reasons why no considerable 
inmigration was expected to exist are well known. 
Net outmigration has been so large (averaging 
45,000 for the 1950’s and at times reaching flood 
proportions) that it has been difficult to imagine it 
to be only the net figure and that the actual 
number of outmigrants might be considerably 
larger. Furthermore, the economic advantages of 
migration from Puerto Rico (where unemployment 
continues high, unskilled labor abundant, and 
wages relatively low) to New York (with its 


scarcity of unskilled and semiskilled labor) have 
been so obvious that the existence of a large-scale 
return migration of emigrants from earlier years 
seemed hardly conceivable. 

Yet data from our survey reveal an inmigration 
(not counting the return of seasonal agricultural 
migrants and of others who had been away from 
Puerto Rico less than a year) in the neighborhood 
of 60,000 persons in both 1957 and 1958. Some 
of this inmigration was undoubtedly temporary 
and related to the conditions of recession and 
unemployment prevailing on the mainland at 
that time. The major portion of it, however, 
cannot be understood without taking into con- 
sideration the rapid progress of economic develop- 
ment in Puerto Rico and the accompanying 
growth of economic opportunities—especially for 
those with above average education and occupa- 
tional skill. Also, there is the easily under- 
standable fact that most Puerto Ricans would 
prefer to live in Puerto Rico with only a fairly 
decent income (if they can get it) than to earn 
maybe 50 percent more and have to put up with 
all the disagreeable conditions which confront 
Puerto Ricans in New York. 

As already noted, a high level of inmigration 
implies that gross migration from Puerto Rico 
to the United States must have been much 
greater than has generally been supposed on the 
basis of the net figures. Our data disclose about 
85,000 outmigrants in 1958 when net outmigration 
was only 26,000. The corresponding figure for 

*Of the Puerto Rico Planning Board. Paper presented at a session of the 
American Statistical Association. 
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1957, when net migration was 37,000, is estimated 
at almost 100,000. What was happening during 
the years prior to 1957 is a matter of conjecture, 
since there are no data on gross migration for 
these years. [There are indications, however, 
that the gross average annual outmigration for 
those years about equaled the 1957-58 average 
of somewhat more than 90,000.] 

Forecasting of net migration during the 1960’s 
and 1970’s requires separate forecasting of inmi- 
gration and outmigration. Inmigration from the 
United States to Puerto Rico should increase as 
the economic development program leads to an 
accelerated demand for skilled and some cate- 
gories of semiskilled labor. But the pressure to 
migrate from Puerto Rico should continue and 
may even increase among the unskilled. Because 
of the disappearance of marginal jobs, especially 
in agriculture and home needlework, economic 
development so far has not been able to raise the 
level of employment; its achievement rests in the 
improved quality of employment as represented 
by increased productivity and higher wages. 

In the long run, the future of net migration 
should depend primarily on population pressure. 
To get a clear picture of present trends in Puerto 
Rican fertility, we shall have to wait the results 
of the 1960 census. There are indications of a 
considerable decline in fertility. The number of 
births annually has decreased from 85,000 in 
1950 to 75,000 in 1958, and the crude birth rate 
has fallen from almost 39 per thousand to less 
than 32. However, because of the heavy migra- 
tion during the past decade, it is not certain 
whether the decline in crude fertility rate is 
attributable to a corresponding drop in age 
specific fertility or merely to a shifting of births 
from Puerto Rico to the United States. 


Migrants and Visitors 


There is another very interesting aspect of 


Puerto Rican migration. A combination of cir- 
cumstances has brought Puerto Rico much closer 
to New York than it used to be—even though the 
distance on the map remains 1,600 miles. The 
airplane has cut the travel time from 4 or 5 days 
to 3 or 4 hours. The mass use of the new travel 
facilities has brought the fare down to not much 
more than one-third of what it was just at the end 
of the war, while the earnings of the average 


Puerto Rican have in the meantime more than 
doubled. As a consequence, the cost of a trip 
to New York—13 or 14 years ago the equivalent 
of about 3 months’ earnings-—now represents 
only about 2 weeks’ salary to the average worker 
in Puerto Rico. 

In addition, New York has become close to 
Puerto Rico in terms of kinship, so much so that 
it is now recognized as the largest Puerto Rican 
city in the world. As a consequence, travel 
between Puerto Rico and the United States just 
for the sake of visiting has become as commonplace 
as migration. 

In 1958, the number of trips between Puerto 
Rico and the United States amounted to almost 
700,000, slightly more than half of which were 
departures. These trips represented approxi- 
mately 420,000 different passengers—about 140,000 
migrants and 280,000 round-trip passengers. 
The extraordinary thing to note here is that as 
many as 140,000 of the round-trip passengers 
consisted of Puerto Ricans who visited friends or 
relatives either in the United States or in Puerto 
Rico. In other words, the 140,000 migrants and 
the 140,000 visitors together add up to 280,000 
Puerto Ricans who in 1958 made a trip between 
the United States and Puerto Rico either to 
migrate or to pay a visit! Together they comprise 
two-thirds of the 420,000 passengers who traveled 
between Puerto Rico and the United States. 

Many, although certainly not all, of the 280,000 
Puerto Ricans were either of low income or 
sufficiently youthful as not to own much property. 
For such persons, the decision to migrate (pro- 
viding the trip can be made at all) can be a rela- 
tively casual affair. This reason and the factors 
which have drawn New York and Puerto Rico 
close together in travel time, travel costs, and 
kinship relations have combined to make Puerto 
Rican migration a large-scale, long-distance popu- 
lation movement in which, perhaps for the first 
time in history, many of the participants travel 
first and decide later what the purpose of their 
trip was—whether to migrate or just to visit 
friends or relatives. The purpose of the trip 
can depend on how one makes out after arriving.’ 


1 It becomes very difficult to identify migrants in a survey where many of 
the passengers by the time they board the plane have not yet made up their 
mind why they are traveling. We have been forced to fall back on indirect 
methods of identification where the margin of error is uncomfortably large. 
However, although most of the figures used here may well be off by 20 percent 
or so, the conclusions we have drawn from them would not be affected. 
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What should be stressed here is that most of 
the visiting is from the United States to Puerto 
Rico, whereas the migration is preponderantly 
in the opposite direction. While 60 percent of 
the 140,000 migrants were moving from Puerto 
Rico to the United States, only about 21 percent 
of the 140,000 visitors were residents of Puerto 
Rico making a visit to the United States. Higher 
wage levels in the United States and the fact 
that the Puerto Ricans living in the United States 
were the ones away from home confirms our 
expectations that more of the visiting is done by 
the [outmigrants of previous years. They con- 
stitute the remaining 79 percent of the annual 
visitors, or about 110,000—a figure] so surprisingly 
high as to jolt the general impression most of us 
have of the economic potentialities of Puerto 
Ricans living in New York. 


Conclusions 


Some general conclusions may be drawn. The 
280,000 Puerto Ricans who traveled between 
Puerto Rico and the United States in 1958 either 
to migrate or to visit friends or relatives represent 
almost 10 percent of all Puerto Ricans living in 
the United States and Puerto Rico. Dr. Handlin, 
in his book “The Newcomers,” characterized 
Puerto Ricans as differing from previous im- 
migrant waves in the extent to which they have 
retained close ties with the land from which they 
came. The evidence we have presented certainly 
supports Dr. Handlin’s observation. 

The observation, however, is easily susceptible 
of misinterpretation. Those who see in it nothing 
more than an exaggerated sense of clannishness, 
together with a refusal to adapt to new conditions, 


have missed the whole point. The observation 
really cannot be understood except in the context 
of the tremendous economic and social trans- 
formation that is taking place in Puerto Rico. 

The truly bewildering rate of social and economic 
change in contemporary Puerto Rico is sufficient 
evidence that Puerto Ricans are neither unwilling 
nor unable to adapt to new conditions. By its 
accelerated program of modernization, Puerto 
Rico is trying to pass in one generation through a 
process of development which took the United 
States perhaps a century andahalf. Itis hard to 
communicate what this implies in the way of an 
abrupt calling into question of long-accepted 
values, attitudes, and patterns of behavior. Two 
radically different ways of life—the preindustrial 
and the postindustrial—are being suddenly and 
drastically confronted face to face, and the 
separate parts of each are being weighed in the 
balance. 

The significance of 280,000 Puerto Ricans 
either migrating or visiting between Puerto 
Rico and the United States in the short space of 1 
year is that the adaptation to new conditions— 
whether by preference or by necessity—is being 
made collectively as well as individually. The 
going back and forth serves a double purpose: (1) 
It permits Puerto Ricans to experience modern 
industrial life in the more advanced forms it 
has taken in the United States as well as its 
manifestations in Puerto Rico. The social trans- 
formation is thereby accelerated so that it may 
keep pace with the economic. (2) It enables a 
collective sharing and exchanging of experiences 
among the migrants, the visitors, and those en- 
gaged on the homefront. 
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Migration From Farms 
and Its Meaning 


DALE E. HATHAWAY* 


THE LOW RETURNS to human effort throughout 
most of U.S. agriculture and the very low incomes 
of most persons in some regions of U.S. agricul- 
ture have long been recognized. For the last 
four decades, there has been a large outmigration 
from agriculture to the nonfarm economy. This is 
sometimes cited as having significantly contributed 
to the improvement of agriculture’s ills, and more 
of the same is prescribed as the method of complete 
cure. Therefore, it seems pertinent to examine the 
impact of the recent outmigration from agricul- 
ture to judge whether this simple prescription is 
enough or whether we must, perhaps, treat some 
serious secondary symptoms at the same time. 

Economic conditions have had a strong influence 
on the rate of outmigration from agriculture. In 
the 1920-30 decade, more than 6 million people 
left agriculture—a rate of 19 percent of the be- 
ginning population.’ During the 1930’s, only 
slightly over 3.5 million migrated, a rate of about 
13 percent. In the 10 years from 1940 to 1950, 
the net migration exceeded 9 million persons, giv- 
ing a rate of 31 percent. It appears that the num- 
ber of outmigrants during the 1950-60 decade 
has been about the same as in the 1940’s, so that 
the rate probably has exceeded one-third. 

All regions of the country have experienced an 
outmigration from agriculture. However, the 
rates have varied between regions in different 
ways at different times. The variation between 
regions in rate of outmigration was relatively low 
during the 1920’s. During the 1930’s, however, 
there was a wide variation between regions, with 
the West North Central and West South Central 
having the highest rates. During the 1940-50 
period, the relative variation between geographi- 
cal regions was again reduced, although the entire 
South and the West North Central region experi- 
enced rates of outmigration above those for other 
regions. 

One should not conclude immediately that this 
has been entirely a movement of people from what 
we generally classify as ‘‘the low-income areas’ 


in agriculture. For the decade 1930-40, the net 
migration from serious low-income farming areas 
was only one-third above that of the higher in- 
come areas. Among the generalized low-income 
farming areas classified by the Department of 
Agriculture, there were many geographical regions 
from which the rate of outmigration was below 
that from medium and high income areas. 

A majority of the migrants from agriculture have 
gone to the large urban metropolitan areas of the 
North and West. What has been true generally 
for migration from agriculture has been particu- 
larly true of nonwhites. They have concentrated 
very heavily in large urban areas. Thus, the 
migration from farm areas has contributed very 
significantly to the growth of the labor force of 
the large urban areas. 


Characteristics of Agricultural Migrants 


Human resources in agriculture are not homog- 
enous, so that who migrates frem agriculture has 
an effect beyond the mere numbers involved upon 
both agriculture and the receiving sector of the 
economy. 

There is little question that migration from 
agriculture is closely related to age. More than 
one-half of the farm population age 10-19 in 1940 
had left the farm by 1950. About 40 percent of 
the age group 20-24 in 1940 migrated prior to 
1950. However, less than 20 percent of those 
30-49 years old in 1940 migrated from the farm 
during the subsequent decade. 

There is some relationship between the age at 
which outmigration has generally occurred, race, 
and educational attainment of the outmigrant. 
One study shows that migration rates from the 
rural farm areas for the 1940-50 decade were 
highest from the lower levels of education and 
roughly similar among those completing more than 
5 years of schooling. The migration rate from 
the nonwhite rural farm population aged 20-34 
in 1940 was roughly similar for all educational 
levels up to high school. The migration rate for 

*Of the Department of Agricultural Economics, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Paper presented at a joint session of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and American Farm Economic Association. 

1 The method used to compute the rate leaves out the migration of persons 
born and those dying during the decade. 

2 C. Horace Hamilton, Educational Selectivity of Rural-Urban Migration: 


Preliminary Results of a North Carolina Study, Selected Studies of Migra- 
tion Since World War II, Milbank Memorial Fund, Table 3. 
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nonwhites with a high school education or beyond 
was much higher. 

These conclusions are approximately the reverse 
of those of Bogue and Hagood for the 1935-40 
period. They found that migration during that 
period selected the better educated of the rural 
farm population, except that migration from the 
cotton belt contained disproportionately large 
numbers of the least well educated as well as the 
better educated.’ 

These two studies of rural-urban migration 
suggest that the pattern of educational selectivity 
has changed. This hypothesis is supported by 
two studies of migration over time from specific 
rural areas. They suggest that during the 1930’s 
there was a positive selectivity related to educa- 
tion among rural-urban migrants. However, 
during and since World War II, there has been 
much less selectivity. This probably can be at- 
tributed to the improved economic opportunities 
in the nonfarm economy and to a general increase 
in educational levels in rural areas, at least up 
through the eighth grade. 

One final point should be made regarding who 
has migrated. The statistics discussed relate 
only to net migration, which is the result of 
movement in both directions. It is probable 
that even the high migration rates of the past 20 
years do not reflect all of the persons who would 
be willing to leave agriculture if permanent «m- 
ployment opportunities were available. 


Impact of Outmigration on Farm Economy 


One of the effects of the outmigration has been 
to reduce the number in the farm population, 
since the outmigration has exceeded the rate of 
natural increase. Thus, an outmigration of about 
25 million has reduced the farm population from 
32 million in 1920 to about 21 million at the 
present time. Between 1929 and 1958, agri- 
cultural employment declined more than 40 
percent. The number of places classified as farms 
by the Census also has declined rapidly, and as 

3 Donald J. Bogue and Margaret J. Hagood, Subregional Migration in the 
United States, 1934-40: Vol. II, Differential Migration in the Corn and Cot- 
ton Belts (Oxford, Ohio, Scripps Foundation, 1953), p. 57. 

4 See B. H. Luebke and J. F. Hart, Migration From a Southern Appalach- 
ian Community (in Land Economics, Madison, Wis., February 1958, p. 50), 
and Joe A. Martin, Off-Farm Migration: Some of Its Characteristics and 


Effects Upon Agriculture in Weakley County, Tenn. (Knoxville, University 
of Tennessee, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1958), Bull. 290, p. 21. 


a result, we have had encouraging rises in statisti- 
cal averages relating to per farm and per capita 
incomes. However, these aggregate statistics can 
often be misleading, and it is necessary to raise 
other questions as to the effects of the outmigra- 
tion. The pertinent questions would seem to be: 

1. Has the outmigration reduced the gap in 
income between farm and nonfarm people? 

2. Has outmigration brought an improvement in 
the relative income position of areas of chronic 
poverty in agriculture? 

If the average per capita income of the farm 
population from farming is compared with that 
of the nonfarm population in recent and earlier 
periods, there is no evidence that the gap is closing. 
From 1910-14, the farm population’s per capita 
income from farming averaged 38 percent of the 
nonfarm average per capita. From 1925-29, the 
income from farming of the farm population 
averaged 33 percent of the nonfarm level, and for 
1954-58, the comparable figure was 35 percent. 

There is no evidence of significant relative 
gains on either a per capita or per worker basis. 
Income per worker in agriculture from farming 
amounted to 61 percent of the average annual 
wage per employed factory worker for the years 
1910-14. The average for 1925-29 was 44 
percent and in 1954—58 was 45 percent. Therefore, 
while there have been significant gains in real 
income in agriculture in the past 4 decades, the 
rate of gain has probably little more than kept 
pace with that in the nonfarm economy. 

Neither does the evidence support the conten- 
tion that rapid outmigration has greatly improved 
the relative position of the low-income areas in 
agriculture. 

It has been generally known that the poverty 
problems of agriculture are largely concentrated 
in the South so that it might be assumed that 
the heavy outmigration from this area would 
result in a sharply lower proportion of the total 
farm population now in that region. Surprisin:'y, 
however, the change has been only mod _ e. 
In 1920, the South had 53 percent of the faim 
population, and in 1958, it had 49 percent of th 
total farm population. One-half of this per- 
centage decline has occurred since 1950. Thus, 
high birth rates in the South have partially offset 
the higher rates of outmigration over much of the 
last four decades. 
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Cheng found in his Michigan study that the 
disparities in farm income and wages between 
the higher income and lower income regions of 
the State have widened in spite of the fact that 
outmigration has been much higher from the 
low-income regions.° 

Bishop found that despite the outmigration 
and increased resource productivity, net income 
per farm family in the Southeast declined relative 
to the net income per farm family in other regions 
from 1939 to 1949.° 

Figures are not presently available which give 
us regional and State comparisons of per capita 
incomes in agriculture for earlier periods. There- 
fore, it is not possible to determine accurately 
whether the heavy outmigration from southern 
agriculture has improved its relative income posi- 
tion. There are, however, some trends in the 
aggregate figures for regions which support the 
conclusions that the South has made little relative 
gain during the past 15 years despite the large 
outmigration from its low-income agriculture. 

An analysis of regional trends in per capita 
incomes of the total population by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce shows for the period 1927-29 
to 1944 there was a marked reduction in the dis- 
parity in per capita incomes between regions. 
Most of the reduction occurred between 1940 
and 1944. Since 1944, when the greatest out- 
migration from agriculture has occurred, there 
has been little change in the relative position of 
the regions. Even when the relative incomes 
were converging, the absolute gains in income 
were much larger in the higher income regions. 

There are several reasons why outmigration 
has not resulted in significant and dramatic re- 
ductions in income differentials within agriculture 
and between agriculture and the nonagricultural 
economy: (1) Migration to date has affected 
commercial agriculture less than we realize; (2) 
where migration has occurred, its selectivity has 
created conditions tending to retard the recombi- 
nation of remaining resources; and (3) much more 
than a simple recombination of existing resources 
is necessary to bring an improvement in the income 
levels of most of the poverty plagued areas in 
agriculture. 

Turning to the contention that outmigration 
has affected commercial agriculture less than 
might be assumed, some evidence is seen in the 
statistics relating to changes in numbers of farms. 


If past censuses are adjusted for changes in farm 
prices, the trends in agriculture are these: (1) The 
number of commercial farms has been remarkably 
stable since 1929; (2) the number of rural places 
to live has trended slightly upward; and (3) the 
number of low-production farms has declined very 
sharply. 

About 1.1 million of the 1.8 million low-produc- 
tion farms that disappeared between the 1930 
and 1954 Census of Agriculture were in the South. 
However, this does not imply quite the degree 
of resource mobility for nonlabor resources that 
it might seem to, because about half of the reduc- 
tions were of cropper farms which were not ac- 
tually independent management units. Whereas 
the decline in the number of low-production farms 
has been greater in the South, the largest decline 
in the number of management units has been in 
the North and West. 

There are further indications that the farms 
that have disappeared were the smaller, less 
productive farms. The decline in number of 
farms has been greatest among farms of 10 to 99 
acres in size. In 1920, farms in this size group 
made up 54 percent of the total number of farms, 
but they controlled only 17 percent of the land 
in farms. Between 1920 and 1954, there was a 
decline of 1.4 million in the number of farms be- 
tween 10 and 99 acres. However, the amount 
of land which these farms contained amounted to 
less than 6 percent of the total land in farms in 
1954. Thus, the 63-percent increase in the average 
size of farm in the United States from 1920 to 
1954 is largely a statistical freak. Actually, 
there have been few increases in the numbers of 
farms in the various larger size groups and in the 
average size within the various groups. 

The high degree of age selectivity in migration 
appears to be an important factor inhibiting the 
adjustment of resources remaining in agriculture. 
As a result of the disproportionately heavy out- 
movement in the younger age groups, the average 
age of farm operators has risen. Whereas 21 per- 
cent of the operators in 1920 were in the 25-34 
age group and 26 percent were over 55 years old, 
in 1954, only 13 percent were in the younger 


§ Kenneth C. 1. Cheng, Economic Development and Geographical Wage 
Rates in Michigan, 1940-57 (Michigan State University, 1959), unpublished 
Ph. D. thesis. 

*See Charles E. Bishop, Economic Development and Adjustments in 
Southeastern Low Income Agriculture (in Journal of Farm Economics, 
Menasha, Wis., December 1954, p. 1151). 
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bracket and 37 percent were over 55. Older 
farmers are less likely to undertake drastic re- 
organizations of existing resources themselves 
because of limits of their physical capabilities and 
the limited span over which they might realize 
returns on large investments. 

Adjustment problems in agriculture following a 
decline in the labor force are much more complex 
than a mere change in the capital-man ratio. 
Generally, the type of farming operation needs to 
be changed. New technology, new investment, 
and new management skills are required in order 
for the recombined resources to be productive. 
Old investments in buildings and equipment are 
often obsolete, requiring large additions of capital 
in new forms. Unfortunately, mosi of the people 
capable of making such adjustments may be 
among the outmigrants. 

Even where heavy outmigration has occurred, 
resource adjustments in agriculture may not tend 
to correct income inequalities. Bachmura found 
that population movements as a whole within a 
group of Mississippi Valley counties were not 
corrective in an income equilibrating sense.’ In 
addition, he concluded that movements in capital 
investment per worker were noncorrective over 
the decade.® 

Long-distance migration may be of much less 
help to agricultural adjustment than nearby non- 
farm growth. There are indications that the 
adjustments are made more rapidly where the 
growth in nonfarm employment is local. 


Impact of Outmigration on Nonfarm Economy 


During the periods of extreme labor scarcity, 
the migration {from agriculture] was appreciated 
and encouraged. A high proportion of the mi- 
grants [from the farm economy since 1920] have 
been in age groups enabling them to be in the 


productive labor force. The migration was about 
the only way in which a large expansion of the 
nonfarm labor force could occur without immigra- 
tion. It would have been impossible to have 
increased nonfarm output to wartime and postwar 


? Frank T. Bachmura, Migration and Factor Adjustment in Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley Agriculture: 1940-50 (in Journal of Farm Economics, Menasha, 
Wis,, November 1956, p. 1033). 

§ [bid., p. 1041. 

* Non-natives Cause Most Crime in State, The State Journal (Lansing, 
Mich.), November 3, 1959, p. 16. 


levels without this increase in the labor force. 
Without the migration from farms, the price of 
nonfarm labor relative to other inputs probably 
would have risen more sharply than has been the 
case. 

The nonfarm economy has received through the 
process of migration a large transfer of capital 
from the farm economy in the form of investment 
in the rearing and educating of farm youth to the 
age at which they migrated. 

In addition, the inheritance rights of migrants 
also tends to transfer capital from the farm to the 
nonfarm economy. These should contribute to a 
rapid rate of capital accumulation and growth in 
the nonfarm economy. 

Not all of the effects of rural-urban migration 
have been positive for either the migrants or the 
receiving areas. First, the assimilation of large 
groups of people from different cultural back- 
grounds has presented some of the same problems 
as did the earlier mass influx of immigrants. 
Existing educational systems, social groupings, 
and economic structures have been disrupted 
by the rapid influx of migrants into some urban 
areas. There has been a problem in some areas 
of the rapid replacement of the old population of 
central cities by migrant nonwhites whose eco- 
nomic status is low, adding considerably to the 
difficult adjustment problems already mounting 
in urban areas. 

The receiving areas have become increasingly 
aware of the cost of assimilating the migrants. 
A recent Michigan study reported that although 
persons born in the South make up only 9.5 percent 
of the State’s population, they accounted for 31 
percent of the prison commitments. When a 
commitment rate is computed for different popu- 
lation groups, the rate for whites born in the South 
is more than twice the rate for whites born in 
Michigan. Approximately the reverse was true for 
Negroes. The heavy burden of welfare costs to 
migrant groups has prompted recent suggestions of 
sending migrants out of one city and of increasing 
the residence requirements for welfare in several 
others. 

The public problems that have arisen as a 
result of the migration to urban areas are partially 
because the migrants themselves sometimes have 
found the adjustment to the new economic and 
social environment difficult. They have found 
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themselves unskilled labor in an industrial society 
which is increasingly replacing unskilled labor with 
skilled labor and machines. They have found that 
the impact of the nonfarm business cycle falls 
heaviest on the younger, the less skilled, and the 
nonwhite worker. They have found racial and 
other forms of discrimination among labor unions. 

A recent paper summarized several sociological 
studies of the position of rural migrants in urban 
society. It made the following points: 

1. Many of the rural migrants lack the educa- 
tional training or social background necessary to 
make them other than marginal members of the 
nonfarm society. 

2. Rural migrants tend to move to lower stand- 
ard housing areas and upgrade their housing less 
through moving than do urban migrants. 

3. The rural migrant tends to participate less 
in formal and informal social and political organi- 
zations than other groups of the urban population. 

4. Despite many of these less favorable aspects, 
the migrant generally would make the move if he 
had to make the decision again. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Migration from agriculture over the past four 
decades has touched virtually every conimunity in 
the United States, both farm and nonfarm. 
Without outmigration, the present problems of 
U.S. agriculture would have been magnified many- 
fold, and the gap between per capita incomes in 
the farm and nonfarm economy certainly would 
have widened. As yet, however, there is no evi- 
dence that the rapid rate of outmigration has ap- 
preciably closed the gap that existed in per capita 
incomes of farm and nonfarm people. Neither 
bas the migration from agriculture apparently 
significantly changed the per capita income dis- 
tribution between regions in agriculture. 

Despite its magnitude, the outmigration from 
agriculture probably has affected that portion of 
agriculture producing the bulk of our food and 
fiber relatively little. Most of the outmovement 
has been from farms with few resources. There 
are widespread indications that the outmigration 
has severely strained the social and economic 
structure of many rural communities, causing 
serious problems for churches, schools, and rural 
businesses dependent on numbers of population. 


Most of the policy proposals to facilitate the 
migration from agriculture have been to improve 
rural education, job information, and human 
mobility. These would be of primary benefit to 
the migrants themselves and to the receiving com- 
munities. Few, if any, policies have been pro- 
posed that are aimed at alleviating the serious 
social and economic problems of communities 
which have been or will be rapidly losing popula- 
tion. Also, little attention has been given to 
policies to promote the new institutions that will 
be necessary to facilitate rapid adjustment of the 
resources remaining in the agricultural economy. 

The farm-nonfarm migration has had desirable 
effects and yet has created problems for the non- 
farm economy. Migration made possible an 
expansion of the nonfarm labor force when the 
pressure for increased nonfarm output was great. 
It has also created social and economic problems 
for which solutions are not yet apparent. It 
seems probable that the problems will become 
greater and the benefits of farm-nonfarm migra- 
tion somewhat less evident to the nonfarm areas 
in the decade ahead. Unlike the past 20 years, 
during the next decade there will be a rising num- 
ber of persons annually available to enter the 
labor force from within the nonfarm economy. 
This will be due to the marked rise in birth rates 
during and since 1940. Thus, the need for 
attracting new labor from the farm population 
will diminish and the problems of assimilating 
migrants will probably weigh more heavily upon 
the consciousness of prospective employers. 

All this is to say that even with the favorable 
economic and social conditions of the past two 
decades a simple policy of rapid outmigration from 
agriculture has not, by itself, been sufficient to 
bring significant improvement in the relative posi- 
tion of the farm economy. Migration has left 
unsolved many pressing problems it has helped 
create. 

The total effect of the migration from farms has 
apparently been of value to both the farm and 
nonfarm economies. Therefore, it would appear 
that the Nation could well afford some public 
policies to cope with the social and economic 
problems attendant to migration. Without such 
supplemental forces it is unlikely that migration 
will, by itself, bring about a significant improve- 
ment in the position of agriculture. 
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Gross Change in 
Unemployment, 1957-59 


Seymour L. WOLFBEIN* 


ANY GIven month’s unemployment change is 
apparently a compound of a very substantial 
amount of gross flows into and out of the labor 
force and employment. Even during a month 
of increasing unemployment, a very substantial 
amount and proportion of the unemployed find 
jobs. On the other hand, during a month of 
declining unemployment, a very substantial 
amount and proportion of the unemployed are 
persons who had just lost jobs, etc. 

What can perhaps be best described as an ex- 
ploratory foray into the field of gross change in 
relation to unemployment is the subject of this 
paper, which examines the record of one cycle 
(1957-59) and asks four questions, to which some 
answers, or at best hypotheses, will be attempted: 
Cutting across the four questions, we will also at- 
tempt to discern any relevant seasonal and cyclical 
differences. All of the figures presented were 
derived from the Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force, published until Jast July by the Bureau of 
the Census and since then by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, with the data still being collected and 
tabulated by the Bureau of the Census. 

1. What is the actual amount—in absolute as well 
as relative te--ns—of gross change which finally sifts 
down into a given month’s unemployment level? 

The total number of separate individuals in- 
volved in any one month’s unemployment figure 
falls into three groups: the “‘stayers’’—those re- 
maining unemployed from last month; the 
“exits’’—those leaving unemployment by virtue 
of finding jobs or leaving the labor force; and the 
“entries’”’—those newly unemployed by virtue of 
losing jobs or coming into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed directly from outside the labor force. 

Adding all three and dividing by the current 
month’s unemployment yields a figure represent- 
ing the rate of gross change, i.e., the relationship 
between the total number of persons involved and 
the resulting net unemployment figure. The 
monthly gross rates for the period 1957 through 
1959 are shown in table 1. 

587158—60——_3 


The rate of gross change in unemployment is 
very high during the period under observation. 
Every 100 persons reported as unemployed during 
a given month represented the net effect of about 
150 persons entering, leaving, and staying un- 
employed, with the entries and exits further 
compounded by movements into and out of em- 
ployment, into and out of the labor force. 

There is an apparent cyclical variation in the 
movement of the rates of gross change in unem- 
ployment—for the total group as well as for men 
and women separately. During the winter and 
spring of 1958, when unemployment was moving 
up, these rates declined perceptibly; during the 
winter and spring of 1959, when unemployment 
was turning down, these rates moved up rather 
sharply; throughout 1958, the rates of gross 
change were below either 1957 or 1959, represent- 
ing a trough between the two adjacent years. 
Thus, apparently, the rate of moving into and 
out of employment, into and out of the labor force, 
ebbs during a business downturn, rises in recovery. 

The brief period covered, including as it did 
rather sharp cyclical change as well as the effects 
of the steel strike in latter 1959, may have masked 
a number of seasonal patterns in the rate of gross 
change in unemployment. One—and the ex- 
pected one—does stand out: the fairly regular 
increase in the rate during spring to the peak 
figure in June each year as students enter the 
labor force. 

The differences between the two sexes were 
also very much in accord with expectations, with 
gross change consistently higher among the 
women. The difference widened substantially 
during the trough of the recession, mostly because 
of the much sharper drop in the rate of gross 
change in unemployment among men than among 
women. 

The data described so far represent only one 
dimension of the impact of employment and un- 
employment change. In terms of sheer volume, 
the fact that there were about 24 million new 
unemployment experiences during 1958, or even 
18 million during the relatively much better year 
of 1957, is a matter to be reckoned with. (These 
entries, of course, were not necessarily all different 
persons.) So is the number of exits out of un- 


*Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor. Paper presented at a session of 
the American Statistical Association. 
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employment—in relation to not only their eco- 
nomic consequences but also some of the insti- 
tutional settings which deal with this kind of 
turnover (e.g., personnel offices of business and 
industry), as well as some of the social conse- 
quences (e.g., attitudes toward unemployment 
under conditions of substantial turnover). 

2. What is the relative importance of the people 
who remain unemployed over the month? 

The data cited so far lend considerable weight 
to the concept of the unemployed as a substantially 
volatile group. Nevertheless, unemployment does 
persist among various groups and various areas. 
What is the proportion of a current month’s 
unemplovment which is left over from a previous 
month (the stayers, in our terminology)? 

On the overall, somewhere between about 50 
and 60 percent of a month’s unemployed were 
carryovers from the previous month during the 
years under observation. (See table 2.) As 


might be expected, women, who have a higher 
rate of gross change in unemployment, tend to 
have a smaller proportion of stayers in unemploy- 
ment status in any two adjacent months. 

Again, it is difficult to assess the presence of 
seasonal patterns within such a small span of 


time; but, as expected, the proportion of stayers 
moves down very perceptibly in June when the 
students move into the labor force. 

The change over the cycle is rather clear. With 
the duration of unemployment moving up signifi- 
cantly during 1958 and early 1959, the proportion 
still unemployed from the previous month also 
moved up. This was particularly true among 
the men. And just as the sex differential in the 
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rate of gross change widened during the business 
downturn, so did the sex differential in the pro- 
portion of persons carrying over in unemployment 
status from one month to the next. Thus, both 
the level and amplitude of change was larger for 
men than women. For the men, at least, the 
change in direction of movement was rather 
marked at both turns of the cycle. 

8. From where do those who newly enter unem- 
ployment come? From jobs? From out of the 
labor force? 

If, on the overall, somewhere between 50 and 60 
percent of a month’s unemployed are left over 
from the previous month, then somewhere be- 
tween 50 and 40 percent are newly arrived in 
unemployment status that month. What pro- 
portion of these, in turn, represent persons who 
have lost their jobs? Table 3 presents the 
evidence on this score. 

The differences between the two sexes in this 
regard is marked. Among the men, the great 
majority (about three-fourths) of the new entries 
into unemployment during a given month were 
employed the month before. Among the women, 
on the other hand, the great majority (about 
three-fifths) of the new entries into unemploy- 
ment were not in the labor force at all during the 
previous month. (The proportion for women is 
the difference between the figures shown in table 3 
and 100 percent.) 

There is a marked seasonal pattern for both 
sexes. The proportion of men moving into un- 
employment from employment is at a peak (about 
four-fifths) in January as men exit from seasonal 
December jobs; the proportion then falls rather 
regularly to its expected low in June when stu- 
dents come into the labor force and then rises 
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again in the fall and winter when men leave 
employment from such outdoor activities as agri- 
culture and construction..- 

As among the men, the proportion of the 
newly unemployed women who came from em- 
ployment status the month previous reaches a 
peak in January (the only time the figure is over 
50 percent) after exits from seasonal December 
jobs, especially in trade; the low point here is also 
in June when students enter the picture. There 
are apparently also, however, upturns in the 
proportion of jobless women who come from the 
employed in the spring (April-May) and fall (Oc- 
tober). The spring phenomenon may be due to 
temporary Easter employment, the October one 
to perhaps the end of the season in such non- 
durable manufacturing activities as food process- 
ing. 

There is no discernible major cyclical change 
among either the men or women, although the 
peak in the winter of 1957-58 is worthy of men- 
tion. The unemployed doubled in numbers 
between October 1957 and February 1958; just 
between December 1957 and January 1958, un- 
employment rose from 3.4 million to 4.5 million. 
In January, the proportion of newly unemployed 
men coming from employment was not far from 
90 percent. 

The proportions of the newly unemployed 
arriving from a job that was lost or given up—the 
disemployed—as against those coming from out- 
side the labor force may be of substantial sig- 
nificance. The disemployed represest persons 
with work experience, perhaps a differen: kind of 
income status, certainly a better chance that 
there will be a claim for unemployment insurance. 
This, of course, is not to denigrate the importance 
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of those coming directly from outside the labor 
force, e.g., the young graduate in search of his or 
her first full-time job. At any rate, seasonal 
movements aside, a marked change in these pro- 
portions may be worthy of attention, in terms of 
both an assessment of current developments and 
a prognosis for the future. 

4. Where do those who exit from unemployment 
go? To jobs? Out of the labor force? 

As indicated previously, the large monthly num- 
ber of entries into unemployment are accompanied 
by an equally large number of exits from unem- 
ployment. Thus, during 1957, there were an aver- 
age of about 1% million entries and 1 million exits 
from unemployment each month and about 2 mil- 
lion entries and 2 million exits from unemploy- 
ment each month in 1958. Table 4 shows what 
proportion of those who left unemployment found 
jobs. 

Here again, the differences between men and 
women are very marked. The preponderant ma- 
jority of the men (from 70 to 80 percent) move 
from unemployment into a job; the corresponding 
ratio among the women is about 50 percent. Thus, 
women again represent the major stream of move- 
ment into and out of the labor force, into and out 
of unemployment. 

The seasonal patterns of movement seem to be 
fairly regularly defined. Among the men, there is 
a drop in the proportion going from unemployment 
to employment (and thus an increase in those going 
from unemployment to outside the labor force) 
during the winter months when many outdoor em- 
ployment activities ebb. The same is true during 
the summer months, representing the well-known 
phenomenon of students leaving the labor force 
after a short period of unemployment between 
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school terms. The reverse movement (an increase 
in the proportion among men going from unem- 
ployment to employment) is seen regularly in the 
spring with the increase in outdoor employment 
opportunities. The seasonal pattern among 
women is somewhat less regular and less marked in 
amplitude, but not too far substantively from the 


As in the case of movements into unemploy- 
ment, there is no major discernible change over the 
cycle in the pattern of exits from unemployment 
into jobs or into nonworker status. Unlike the 
case of entries into unemployment, however, what- 
ever change over the cycle took place is apparently 
more notable among the women rather than the 


one among the men. Generally, the proportions 
moving from unemployment to employment are 
lowest in the winter months and highest in the fall, 
with the summer showing the effects of student 
entry and exit. 


men. There was some dampening of the propor- 
tion among women moving from unemployment 
into employment (with a somewhat higher propor- 
tion going outside the labor force altogether) 
during the recession year of 1958. } 





The great flexibility of our labor force is a characteristic that was not 
revealed until we had a repetitive current measure. Not only is it capable 
of rapid expansion, as we learned during World War II, and again in the 
Korean War and the postwar boom, but a shortage in one segment seems 
For example, during 


to call forth workers from reserves in other segments. 
the 5-year period 1950 to 1955, the working age population under 25 did not 


grow at all but remained just over 24 million. A small increase (750,000) 
in the 14 to 19 age group was more than offset by a shrinkage in the 20 to 24 
year age group. Partly as a result of the lack of population increase and partly 
because of some reduction in participation rates of teenagers, the labor force 
in these entrance ages declined by one-half million in these 5 years. A further 
shortage factor was the high marriage and birth rate which restricted the 
labor force availability of young women 25 to 34 years old. Yet the demand 
for workers and for military manpower was very strong during most of 
these years. These shortages were met by an unprecedented increase of 2.2 
million in the number of women workers over 35, the extent of whose avail- 
ability for jobs and acceptability to employers could not have been forecast. 
True, their labor force participation rates had shown a slow upward trend 
which World War II sharply stimulated, but no one thought the wartime 
increases would continue or even be sustained. 


—Gertrude Bancroft, Factors in Labor Force Growth (paper presented before the 
American Statistical Association, Washington, D.C., December 27, 1959). 
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Labor’s Interests in 
Medical Care Plans 


I. S. FALK* 


WHEN THE NEED for medical care arises from a 
work-connected cause, the responsibilities of th 
employer are generally fixed by custom e”’ 
statute, though there are important variations 
the implementing patterns and changes occur as 
institutions like social insurance emerge and 
evolve. When the need is not work-connected in 
origin, the patterns of responsibility have been 
and are whatever each society chooses at any 
particular time. A complex of principles con- 
cerned with social responsibility, equity, conveni- 
ence, and necessity have dictated the practices in 
the past. The patterns are likely to be deter- 
mined similarly in the future. 

Management and labor have long had common 
as well as separate interests in the health and well- 
being of employees and their families. Medical 
care plans associated with the employer-employee 
relation have a long history, but until recently 
their development in the United States was 
relatively slow in numbers and highly limited in 
benefits provided. In the last 25 years, the 
demand for health benefits has been focused on 
basic or comprehensive protection because—with 
minor exceptions—no personal health service bene- 
fits were included in the public program for the 
self-supporting members of the labor force. 

When organized labor saw at best only a dim 
outlook for winning comprehensive health insur- 
ance through social security legislation, its only 
practical alternative was mass group insurance 
through the payrolls of commerce and industry. 
While continuing to ask for improvements in social 
security coverage and benefits, and expressing 
willingness to pay their share of the costs, major 
labor groups undertook to get as much improved 
protection as they could from and through em- 
ployers.. It is no exaggeration to say that health 
insurance benefits are now widely established 
elements in collective bargaining and in the 
employer-employee relationship. 

Labor is proud of the insurance coverage which 
has been achieved and is appreciative of the sub- 
stantial contribution which the insurance has made 


to the health, welfare, and economic security of 
its members. Nevertheless, labor is greatly dis- 
satisfied with persisting gaps in insurance coverage 
and in its continuity, the limited scope of benefits 
in most of the plans, the large and burdensome 
noninsured charges, the steeply rising costs of the 
insurance, and the uneven quality of the care that 
is available to the insured. More and more labor 
leaders, aware of dissatisfactions among their 
members, have therefore been giving increasingly 
close attention to experience under health insur- 
ance programs and have been reformulating their 
goals and objectives. 


Labor’s Goals 


In the recent period of rapid growth, even more 
than in the prior decades, management and labor 
“bought” such health insurance as was available to 
them in the market place. The insurance carriers 
determined the patterns, largely if not mainly 
according to their own interests and their com- 
petitive needs. About one-half of the coverage 
under employee benefit plans is underwritten by 
commercial insurance carriers, somewhat less by 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, and the remainder by 
all other carriers and arrangements. Manage- 
ment, with some notable exceptions, has been 
complacent, agreeable, or favorable to this situa- 
tion; it has been primarily interested in buying 
insurance on the easiest available basis—often 
shopping around for the greatest uniformity of 
benefits, at the lowest possible price and the least 
involvement with organized medicine. Labor, 
also with many exceptions, has been increasingly 
interested in the kind and the quality of care that 
is available, as well as in the insurance against the 
costs, and has actively supported many groups and 
agencies that are trying to effect improvements in 
both services and insurance. In these respects, 
labor—far more than management—has been 
concerned with its responsibility for medical care. 

Labor’s health insurance goals have been vari- 
ously expressed. I venture to summarize them 
as follows: Comprehensive health care—preven- 
tive, diagnostic, therapeutic and rehabilitative—of 
high quality, with adequate continuing profes- 
sional controls; well organized for availability, 
continuity, and economy in the health services, 


*Consultant on Health Services, United Steelworkers of America. Paper 
presented at a session of the Industrial Relations Research Association. 
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preferably through group practice wherever prac- 
tical; fully covered by insurance, to the maximum 
extent practical; and services and insurance for 
active, laid-off, disabled, and retired employees 
and for their dependents. 

The goal is comprehensive service benefits under 
the insurance arrangements, not limited cash 
indemnity benefits—however ingeniously designed. 
The need is for care available without financial 
barriers or burdens, including ready access to 
preventive services and encouragement to early 
discovery and diagnosis of disease—the essence 
of modern preventive medicine. To achieve these 
goals, the insurance arrangements must take 
account not only of kinds, duration, and amounts 
of benefits but also of organization of the services, 
quality, and controls. The desired developments 
will be accelerated if they are aided by organized 
medicine. But I have the impression that labor 
will strive to achieve them even if some medical 
associations resist or obstruct. 

While working toward the long-range goals, 
labor will seek improvements in the current 
insurance programs. The prevalent insurance 
plans now probably do not cover, on the average, 
more than one-third of the family medical care 
costs for those who are in employee-benefit plans, 
though about 80 percent of the total costs have to 
be covered if the family is to be protected against 
uncertain and potentially burdensome costs. 
There is therefore much room for improvement by 
increasing the comprehensiveness of the benefits, 
shifting from limited indemnity to full service 
benefits, increasing the continuity of coverage 
as employment status changes, etc. In addition, 
progress toward the longer range goals will require 
introduction into current contracts of provisions 
for steps toward the achievement of improved 
programs, especially with respect to development 
of better organized and more economical patterns 
for the services—whether through open panel or 
group practice plans. And labor will presumably 
increasingly demand that, where group practice 
prepayment or related programs are or become 
available, the contracts should permit free choice 
of plan by the insured as far as this may be 
practical. 

Conflicts will be minimized if management’s 
interest is disassociated from the coinciding or 
conflicting interests of insurance carriers or of 
those who provide health services. 


With respect to the planning, organization, and 
administration of medical care plans, it may suffice 
to refer to some prevalent practices in which most 
labor organizations want to see changes effected. 
I would place first emphasis on the desire for 
joint management-labor agreement on the goals 
and on the planning of long-range programs. 
Second, labor leaders increasingly want a much 
larger share in the process of making decisions 
about the characteristics of current plans within 
the framework of negotiated finances. Third, 


more and more labor organizations want com- 


pletely joint participation in the continuing 


- oversight of operations, in the receipt of adequate 


reports on operating experience, and in periodic 
evaluations. Fourth, labor people—particularly 


in some of the largest unions—want a more ade- 
quate role and the cooperation of management in 
insuring that the current resources of the plans 
are utilized toward the organization of those 
medical services and the development of those 
insurance practices which will eventually give 
employees the kinds of plans they want. 


Concern Over Costs 


Any realistic consideration of labor’s health 
insurance goals must of course face the costs. 
Thirty years ago, total private expenditures for 
personal health services were about 3.5 percent 
of disposable personal income and they are now 
somewhat more than 5 percent, divided between 
insurance premiums and out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures. If eventually employee-benefit plans are 
to provide comprehensive personal health services, 
the aggregate cost may be expected to average 
about 4.5 percent of net wage and salary pay- 
ments—somewhat less if they do not cover all 
potentially insurable costs (i.e., expenditures for 
the services of hospitals, physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and technical personnel and one-third of 
the expenditures for medicines and appliances), 
more if health service costs continue to rise 
faster than net earnings. Total contributions from 
employers and employees to benefit plans through- 
out the United States are probably now (late 1959) 
about 1.5 percent of aggregate private wages and 
salaries. If demand for medical care continues 
to grow, if unit costs of services continue to rise, 
and if insurance practices continue to encourage 
rising volumes of care—all without reasonable 
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controls—we must be prepared to see total private 
costs reach 6 percent of disposable personal income 
or of wages and salaries in the near future. 

Responsible labor leaders are not indifferent 
to the rising costs of health services. On the 
contrary, they are acutely aware of the amounts 
paid for insurance by employees in contributory 
plans; they are equally aware that the amounts 
paid by employers increasingly come out of the 
“package” actually or potentially available to 
labor—in wages if not in fringe benefits. They 
believe that in this sense labor is more and more 
paying the total costs, directly and indirectly. 
For reasons of economy (especially in relation to 
taxes) as well as of efficiency, labor is asking for 
noncontributory financing by the employer, as 
is already done in many plans. If a larger share 
of total costs is paid through insurance premiums, 
the share to be met by noninsurance out-of-pocket 
expenditures will be smaller. Thus, though the 
total costs to labor will still be substantially the 
same, the burden will be reduced for labor by the 
expansion of budgeted group payment. 

Labor appreciates that there will be considerable 
differences in the capacity of the employer to 
absorb or pass along to consumers the increase in 
total employment cost on account of a rising cost 
for health benefits. But the magnitude of the 
prospective increase in health cost over a period of 
years, measured as a percent of total employment 
cost, would be well within the range of what may 
be absorbed by productivity increase. 

Perhaps rising employer costs for health bene- 
fits through employee benefit plans will lead 
employers to reverse their position and advocate 
health insurance under the Old Age, Survivors’, 
and Disability Insurance Act. If they should be 
tempted to move in that direction, they should 
be reminded that labor has continued to reiterate 
its advocacy of national health insurance and to 
regard current patterns of voluntary health in- 
surance only as a second choice of practical 
necessity. A specific constructive step available 
to management is to support the Forand Bill 
now before Congress, proposing health benefits 
for the aged and other OASDI pensioners. 

Labor believes that the health insurance plans 
under collective bargaining need extensive 
improvements; and labor hopes that management 
will be of the same opinion and that both will 
work together toward common objectives. 


Management’s Interests 
in Medical Care Plans 


SANDER W. WIRPEL* 


THERE IS NO ESSENTIAL difference between labor’s 
view, as developed by Dr. Falk, and that of 
management as to the responsibilities of manage- 
ment and labor for medical care. The difference 
is on the “how” of meeting these responsibilities, 
and this boils down largely to a question of costs 
and willingness to sacrifice money wages to pay 
for the desired level of medical care. 


Responsibilities of Management and Labor 


I detect an expression of an attitude in Dr. 
Falk’s paper which seems to imply that the union 
is responsible for making sure that a benefit is 
available and that the employer is responsible for 
paying for it. As he well knows, many group in- 
surance programs (such as the one at Inland Steel 
Co. which began in 1930 with life insurance and 
by 1940 had both accident and sickness weekly 
benefits and hospital and surgical insurance) 
antedated the appearance of the union as the 
representative of the employee. The first bargain- 
ing of group insurances and pensions did not occur 


_ at Inland, for example, until 1949, 19 years after 


the inception of this coverage. 

Further, Dr. Falk says that even when the com- 
pany pays for the group insurance it is really the 
employee paying for it himself since the employee, 
consequently, receives a lower wage than would be 
the case in the absence of the group insurance 
program. The company insurance contribution 
is a deferred wage payment in lieu of a direct wage 
payment (or some other benefit). He also, in 
effect, accuses the employer of misdirecting the 
program and consequently the ‘‘employees’ wages”’ 
into indemnity rather than service type plans in 
order to minimize its contributions as it tries to 
buy the least costly coverage possible. I submit, 
however, that this result is bargained and jointly 
agreed to by both the union and management. 
Therefore, both the union and the employer must 


“Assistant Manager, Employee Benefits, Inland Steel Co. Paper pre 
sented at a session of the Industria] Relations Research Association. 
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share the credits for the good parts of the programs 
and the responsibility for the shortcomings of 
what they agree to provide. After all, the union 
is reluctant to divert too much from direct wages 
into deferred wage programs of insurances, pen- 
sions, and supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans. It, too, wants lower cost indemnity plans 
with experience rating in order to enlarge the 
direct wage component as much as possible (even 
though it may act to the detriment of other groups 
for which it does not bargain and for which it 
frequently assumes little responsibility). By 
pursuing this route, have we not possibly lost our 
sense of community responsibility in a selfish 
approach to this program? 

Let me turn briefly to Dr. Falk’s discussion of 
labor’s goals in regard to medical care. First, 
he wants joint agreement on the goals and the 
planning to achieve them. I agree that there 
should be a mutual expression of willingness to 
share both costs and responsibilities. It should 
involve agreement not to use the program as a 
bargaining weapon. (This last may be a most 
difficult thing on which to agree.) 

The most significant thing, in my judgment, is 
the role of the community. Responsibility for 
medical care is not one limited to management and 
labor or even substantially one which should be 
considered its private preserve. Both management 
and labor must gear their programs to meet the 
needs of the community. Medical care is a com- 
munity problem. It affects not only the worker 
but also his family, the self-employed, the retired, 
and those laid off for a short time as well as 
those permanently displaced from their regular job 
for almost any reason. 

As to the second goal Dr. Falk outlined, labor, 
he said, wants a share in the decisionmaking 
process. I believe that comprehensive medical 
care plans should have not only union participa- 
tion but that of management, the medical profes- 
sion, and the community at large. The boards of 
directors of such plans should be broadly repre- 
sentative. Even a program jointly set up by a 
union and a company should include medical and 
public representation on their board. 

The third goal of reports on operations of a 
plan to aid in effectively evaluating the program 
and providing a basis for guiding it is important. 


Here again, the labor union is not alone to be 
served. All groups concerned need certain re- 
ports—and the design of such reports and the 
collection of data should be worked out in con- 
ferences with the management of the medical 
program. Such reports must be useful, inex- 
pensively compiled, and not set up as a weapon to 
be used in collective bargaining. 

As to the fourth goal, Dr. Falk says the unions 
want to negotiate plans utilizing existing resources 
better than present plans now do. I don’t believe 
we know enough at this point to reach a conclusion. 
Perhaps after the Foundation on Employee 
Health, Medical Care and Welfare, Inc.,! has 
completed its study we can intelligently plan and 
move ahead. 

Across the bargaining table, we find labor’s 
demands are extravagant when they suggest that 
the employer fully pay for a comprehensive 
medical care program and, in addition, meet (or 
beat) existing levels of wage increases and other 
benefits—all greatly in excess of the rise in 
productivity. While it may be true that group- 
practice plans may be more efficient than tradi- 
tional approaches to medical care protection, 
these programs with expanded services, despite 
the cost savings, result in approximately doubling 
the present average costs of Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield levels of most participants.’ 


A Community Approach 


The answer, it seems to me, is in a community 
approach to prepaid comprehensive medical care, 
with a plan open to groups and individuals on 


essentially the same terms and _ conditions. 
Whether it be free-choice plan like the one at 
Windsor, Ontario, or a group practice plan such 
as the Health Insurance Plan in New York City, 
should depend on local needs and attitudes in 
each community. But a community approach 


1 Established in June 1956 by joint efforts of the Internationa! Association 
of Machinists (AFL-CIO) and the U.S. Industries, Inc., to study ways of 
improving health and welfare programs under collective bargaining (see 
Monthly Labor Review, August 1956, p. 953). The reference here is to a 
nationwide survey to determine the health needs and medical care patterns 
of the Machinists’ members now being conducted, under an agreement with 
the Foundation, by the Columbia University School of Public Health and 
Administrative Medicine. 

2 Herman N. Somers and Anne R. Somers, Private Health Insurance: 
Part II, Problems, Pressures, and Prospects (in California Law Review, 
Berkeley, October 1958, Vol. 46, No. 4, p. 535). 
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is needed, not a nationwide union-management 
plan limited to this or that union or industry. 

It would now appear that for about $200 
per employee per year (or about 10 cents or 
12 cents per hour worked), a limited group- 
practice or open panel plan could operate in 
today’s market. Presently, in most industries 


about $100 per employee per year is available. 
To take the bold approach, let a bold and daring 
company and a fearless union come forth and 
agree to contribute an amount in lieu of the 
next wage increase to a fund for a period of 1, 
2, or 3 years—until sufficient capital is available 
to begin to acquire the facilities needed. Their 


present program should be continued until the 
situation is ready for the expanded comprehensive 
service. 

Meanwhile, working jointly and with community 
groups, an attempt should be made to develop a 
framework for a community plan open to all 
groups and individuals in the community. Permit 
an annual choice of participation or nonparticipa- 
tion, of group practice or open panel, or of a 
limited traditional type of hospital-surgical insur- 
ance. Select a lay board and have them study 
the results of current research and work out the 
details of whatever route seems best—leaving as 
much free choice as possible. 





Eighty-six percent of the hospital bills—but only about one-half the charges 
for medical care during hospitalization—were covered by insurance in [the 
Greater New York area pilot] sample of families with a wide variety of ne- 


gotiated and other health plans. 


The average family hospital bill ($51 a year) was greater than the average 


charge for in-hospital physician care ($38 per year). 


But because of better 


insurance coverage for hospital bills, these families spent less out of their own 
pockets on an average for hospitalization ($7) than for physician care ($18) 
during the time the family member was in the hospital. 

For families actually incurring hospitalization and in-hospital medical care 
expense, about 70 percent of out-of-pocket expense for such care was for 
physicians’ fees as compared to about 30 percent for hospitalization. 


—From A Report on the Plans and Progress of the Foundation on Employee 
Health, Medical Care and Welfare, Inc., Including the Nationwide Survey of the 
Patterns of Family Medical Care Under Four Major Types of Negotiated Health 


Insurance Plans (New York, 1959). 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Hospital Benefits Under 
Collective Bargaining, 1959 


DvRING THE PAST FEW YEARS, hospital benefits 
have been extended to retired workers and their 
dependents by many collectively bargained health 
and insurance programs. The benefits provided 
by the programs to these groups, as well as to ac- 
tive workers and their dependents, have also been 
increased to keep pace with the rise in hospital 
charges and to reimburse the employee more com- 
pletely. These improvements are revealed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of hospital 
benefits in 300 collectively bargained plans in effect 
in early 1959,' as compared with a study of sub- 
stantially the same sample in late 1955.? 

With about 95 percent of the 1955 plans pro- 
viding coverage to the dependents of active work- 
ers, little expansion in this area was to be ex- 
pected. However, coverage of retired workers 
and their dependents rose from about 20 percent 
of the plans in 1955 to almost 40 percent in 1959. 

The changes in plan benefits since 1955 were of 
many kinds. Some plans switched from a cash 
to a service basis; more than two out of five of 
the plans provided service benefits in 1959, as 
against one out of three in 1955.2 Under cash 
plans, the average daily room and board allowance 
provided to workers and their dependents was 
increased by more than $2, or about 20 percent.‘ 

The maximum length of the full-benefit period 
was increased in a number of plans. The number 
of plans with full-benefit periods of less than 70 
days, decreased by about 25 percent, while the 
number with full-benefit periods of 120 days or 
more increased by about 50 percent. 

As a result of the increases in both the daily 
room and board allowances and in the number of 
days during which benefits were payable, the 
maximum room and board allowances for active 
workers and their dependents under cash plans 
were boosted, on the average, by over $200.5 

150 


There were also some significant changes in the 
methods of providing hospital extras. In 1959, 
a larger proportion of the plans paid the full cost 
of specified hospital extra services (service bene- 
fits) as against reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred for any extra hospital services up to a spe- 
cified amount (cash benefits). The maximum 
cash benefits paid by plans that provided reim- 
bursement of charges for hospital extras up to a 
specified amount rose, on the average, by $13 (4.5 
percent) for active workers and by $39 (21 percent) 
for their dependents. 


Scope of Survey 


The 300 selected plans studied, all in effect in 
early 1959, ranged in coverage from 1,000 to a 
half million workers and, in total, provided health 
and insurance benefits to 4.9 million workers, or 
about 40 percent of the estimated number of 
workers under all health and insurance plans under 
collective bargaining agreements.® Virtually every 
major manufacturing and nonmanufacturing in- 
dustry was represented in the sample studied. 
Almost 3 out of 4 plans (219), covering two-thirds 
of the workers, were in manufacturing industries. 
Almost a third of the plans (95), covering more 


1 Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining: Hospital 
Benefits, Early 1959 (BLS Bull. 1274, 1960), on which this article is based. 

2 Analysis of Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining, 
Late 1955 (BLS Bull. 1221, 1957). Both studies covered the same sample 
except for 29 plans. 

+ Plans providing benefits on a service basis pay the full cost of hospital 
accommodations (room and board), usually a semiprivate room, and other 
specified services. Cash plans indemnify the insured up to a specified 
amount. 

4 These increases compare with a 23-percent increase between December 
1955 and March 1959 in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of charges for 
private, semiprivate, and ward accommodations. See BLS Consumer 
Price Index, Price Indexes for Selected Items and Groups, September and 
November 1959 releases. 

4 See footnote 22, p. 155, for significance of maximum room and board 
allowances. 

* The same sample of plans was used in the analysis of weekly accident 
and sickness benefits published in Health and Insurance Plans Under Col- 
lective Bargaining: Accident and Sickness Benefits, Fall 1958 (BLS Bull. 
1250, 1959), and in Accident and Sickness Benefits Under Collective Bar- 
gaining, 1958 (in Monthly Labor Review, June 1959, pp. 646-652). Subse- 
quent studies will cover surgical and medical benefits, and life insurance 
and accidental death and dismemberment benefits. 
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than 40 percent of the workers, were negotiated 
by multiemployer groups.’ 

All but 2 of the 300 plans provided hospital 
benefits (table 1). Active workers were covered 
under 293 plans,* representing approximately 4.8 
million workers; 282 plans, representing about 4.7 
million workers, extended coverage to workers’ 
dependents.’ Hospital coverage for retired work- 
ers and their dependents was available under 115 
and 111 plans, respectively, covering over 2 
million workers. 

In the majority of plans, the same level of 
benefits was provided all groups covered. Of the 
277 plans with benefits for both the worker and 
his dependents, only 49 extended lesser benefits 
to dependents. However, about 2 out of 5 of the 
112 plans with benefits for both active and retired 
workers provided less liberal benefits after retire- 
ment. In about the same proportion of plans, 


? Under some of the plans operated by multiemployer groups or multi- 
plant companies covering wide geographic areas, the types and amounts 
of benefits varied from area to area. Where such variations occurred under 
a particular multiplant or multiemployer plan, the benefits covering the 
largest group of workers were analyzed, and assigned the weight (i.e., the 
coverage) of all workers covered by the plan, 

* The 5 plans that did not provide benefits for the active worker covered 
workers in the maritime industry who receive free care in U.S. Public Health 
Service hospitals and out-patient facilities under the United States maritime 
law. However, all of these plans covered their dependents and 3 of them 
covered retired workers and their dependents. 

**Dependents” include the worker’s spouse and his children under a 
stated age, usually 19 years. 

All coverage data reported in this article relate to the number of active 
workers (men and women) covered by the plans. For example, when 
reference is made to dependent coverage, the extent of such coverage is ex- 
pressed in terms of the number of active workers covered by plans which 
extend or provide the specified benefits for dependents. No attempt was 
made to determine the number of women workers, dependents, retired 
workers, and dependents of retired workers covered by the plans in this 
study. 

1% The term ‘‘retired worker” as used in this report does not necessarily 
cover all pensioners. Workers retired before the extension of benefits to 
pensioners and those not meeting prescribed eligibility requirements may 
not be covered by the plan. 

"If the worker contributed toward the combined cost of a health and 
insurance program (with the employer paying the remaining cost), the 
hospital bencfit was classified as jointly financed. 

12 Where the retired employee pays the entire premium, he stil] has the 
advantages of remaining under group coverage. It is generally recognized 
that group insurance contracts have advantages over individual insurance 
policies, i.e., lower premiums, the absence of medical, age, and other restric- 
tions on coverage, and the rarity of contract cancellations. Furthermore, 
the retired worker is usually given the advantage of a low rate determined 
by the average cost of providing benefits for active employees and their 
dependents as well as for retired employees and their dependents. Since the 
active workers, being on the whole much younger, have lower utilization 
rates than retired workers, the combtent rate is particularly advantageous 
to the latter. 

% Eligibility requirements as discussed here refer only to the period of 
employment required of the worker before he is eligible to participate in the 
plan. The period a worker must be covered before being eligible for mater- 
nity benefits is discussed in the maternity section of this article. For a 
description of eligibility requirements for accident and sickness benefits, see 
BLS Bull. 1250, op. cit., p. 5. 


TABLE 1. CLASSIFICATION OF PLANS ProvipinG HospPiTaL 
Benerits BY ExiaisLe Group, Earuy 1959! 
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Nore: All coverage data relate to number of active workers covered by 
the plans. 
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the dependents of retired workers were furnished 
benefits inferior to those given dependents of 
active workers. 


Financing 


The entire cost of the hospital benefits provided 
active workers was borne by the employer in 
almost two out of three plans. Under the rest 
of the plans, their benefits were jointly financed." 
Benefits for dependents of workers were paid for 
solely by the employer in 46 percent of the plans 
with benefits for this group; by the employer and 
the worker in 43 percent; and by the employee 
alone in 11 percent. 

Fifty-six of the 115 plans extending benefits to 
retired workers required the employer to pay the 
full cost of the benefits for this group. The 
retired worker was responsible for the entire 
premium for his benefits in more than 1 out of 4 
plans (30), and for a portion of the premium 
under all but 1 of the remaining 29 plans.” 

Benefits for dependents of retired workers were 
paid for by the company in over 2 out of 5 plans 
(48 of the 111 plans) providing benefits for this 
group, and by the retired worker on a group rate 
basis in almost 1 out of 3 plans (34). The re- 
maining 29 plans made jointly financed benefits 
available to retired workers’ dependents. 


Requirements for Benefits 


Eligibility requirements for hospital benefits 
were similar to those for accident and sickness 
benefits.“ More than 3 out of 4 of the 298 plans 
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with hospital benefits made these benefits available 
during the first 4 months of employment. Only 
six plans required 8 or more months’ employment. 

Laid-off workers and their dependents were 
eligible for benefits under almost half of the plans 
in the sample. In these plans, hospital coverage 
was continued for periods ranging from 1 month 
to more than 2 years following the date of layoff. 
However, only one-third of the plans permitted 
continuance for a period of over 6 months." 

Under plans that provided continuance of cover- 
age for less than 6 months after date of layoff, 
the hospital benefit for the laid-off worker was 
financed with few exceptions in the same way 
that it was financed while he was at work (by the 
employer only or jointly by the employer and the 
worker). On the other hand, under plans con- 
tinuing coverage for 6 months or more, the method 
of financing usually changed immediately upon 
layoff, or at the first of the following month, from 
employer only or from employer and worker 
jointly to worker only. 

Unlike accident and sickness benefits, which 
often cover occupational disabilities, all except 
three plans limited the availability of hospital 
benefits to confinements resulting from disabilities 
of a nonoccupational nature.” But not all non- 
occupational disabilities were covered by the 
plans.'® Moreover, maternity benefits were not 
provided women workers in 20 plans and depend- 
ent wives in 11 plans. 


Active Workers and Their Dependents 


Cash benefits reimbursing workers for hospital 
charges up to a specified dollar limit were paid by 
45 percent of the plans with hospital benefits for 
nonmaternity cases of active workers and their 
dependents (table 2).'7 Almost all of these plans 
were underwritten by commercial insurance car- 
riers. A somewhat smaller number of plans pro- 
vided service benefits under which specified room 
and board accommodations, extra services, drugs, 
and supplies, are furnished without further cost 
to the member. However, these plans covered 
more workers than those providing cash allow- 
ances. Almost all of the plans operated by Blue 
Cross and other nonprofit organizations were of 
the service type. A combination of cash and 
service benefits was provided by slightly more 
than 10 percent of the plans, most of which paid 


a cash allowance for room and board and provided 
specified hospital extras on a service basis. Serv- 
ice benefits were slightly more common than cash 
under single employer plans—especially among 
the larger plans—but in multiemployer plans cash 
benefits’ were more common. 

Of the 277 plans that provided hospital benefits 
for both workers and dependents, all except 4 
provided the same type of benefits to each group. 
These four plans provided the workers a combi- 
nation of cash and service benefits, and their 
dependents all cash benefits. 


Duration. A maximum number of days of hos- 
pital benefits is specified in almost all plans. Un- 
der most plans, the daily benefit allowances or 
services remain the same throughout the entire 
period. However, under some plans, lower or 
limited benefits are provided during the latter 
part of the period, frequently referred to as the 
“extended coverage” period. The time during 
which the higher or full benefits are provided is 
generally designated as the “full-benefit” period. 

Although the maximum period during which 
full room and board benefits were payable varied 
from 21 to over 121 days, more than half of the 
plans made the coverage available to workers and 
dependents for 70 days or more (table 2). The 
most frequent duration, 120 days, was found in 
plans covering over two out of five of the workers 
under plans providing hospital benefits for each 


group."® 


4 It should also be pointed out that, under many plans, a worker whose 
group coverage ceases may convert his coverage to an individual policy 
without medical examination or other evidence of good health. 

1 The 3 plans that provided benefits to workers hospitalized because of 
occupational disabilities specified that the benefits payable would be the 
difference between the workmen’s compensation hospital benefit and the 
benefits provided under the plan. 

16 Most plans specifically excluded 1 or more nonoccupational disabilities, 
Among such exclusions were treatment for alcoholism, narcotic addiction, 
self-infiucted injuries, and cosmetic surgery. Some plans, although covering 
certain types of disabilities, limited the duration or the amount of benefits 
available for their treatment. Examples of disabilities subject to such limi- 
tations were mental and nervous disorders, tonsillectomies, and poliomyelitis. 

1 Plans were classified according to type of benefits (cash or service) 
provided during the full-benefit period. This classification is based solely 
on the type of benefit provided without regard to the party (the hospital or 
the insured) to whom payment is made or to the type of insurer (commercial 
insurance carrier or nonprofit prepayment organization). ‘Full-benefit” 
period refers to the period during which the maximum daily room and board 
benefit is provided. 

% The average hospital stay in nongovernmental general hospitals was 
somewhat less than 8 days in 1957. Only about 4 percent of all hospitalized 
persons remained in the hospital longer than 30 days; less than 1 percent were 
hospitalized longer than 60 days. See U.S. National Health Survey—Hos- 
pitalization: Patients Discharged from Short-Stay Hospitals, United States, 
July 1957-June 1958 (U.S. Public Health Service, Publication 584-B7), and 
unpublished data from the same survey. 
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Full-benefit periods were generally longer in 
service than in cash plans. A full-benefit period 
of 120 days or more was provided in almost half 
the service plans as compared with less than a 
fifth of the cash benefit plans. These service plans 
covered three out of four workers covered by such 
plans, while the cash plans covered about 15 per- 
cent of those eligible for cash benefits. 

Dependents received benefits for the same period 
as workers in all but 16 of the 249 plans indicating 
the period for both groups. In virtually all cases 
where there was a difference, a shorter period was 


TABLE 2. 


specified for dependents. For example, under 
eight plans the worker was provided a full-benefit 
period of 70 days, and the dependents, 31 days. 
Extended coverage periods at reduced allow- 
ances were provided in 46 plans with hospital 
benefits for workers and in 45 plans with benefits 
for dependents. Most of these plans were service 
plans that provided 21 days of full coverage and 
an additional 180 days of partial coverage. At 
the other extreme were seven plans with a full- 
benefit period of 120 days and an extended cover- 
age period of 245 days. The duration of the 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Includes plans with no specified duration and plans under which full- 
ie = period varied according to years of participation in plan. 
Two plans, covering 53,800 workers, provided a shorter duration for 
wanes workers. 
4 Includes 2 plans, covering 160,000 workers, that provided a lower A. 
allowance of coverage during the first year than di during succeeding y 


+ Two plans, covering 53,800 workers, provided a longer duration for the 
spouse. 


Fg All coverage data relate to number of active workers covered by the 
plans. 
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extended coverage period in all of the 43 plans 
that provided such periods for both workers and 
dependents was the same for both groups. 

The duration of hospital benefits was defined 
on a “per disability’’ basis in more than 9 out of 10 
of the plans. Benefits under these plans were 
available for each separate disability or period of 
hospital confinement.”® 


Room and Board Benefits. Under virtually all 
plans providing service room and board benefits, 
workers and dependents were eligible for semi- 
private accommodations during the full-benefit 
period with no extra cost for this service.” 

An extended coverage period was provided 
workers and dependents under 3 out of 10 plans 
(39) that made available service room and board 
benefits during the full-benefit period. During 
the extended coverage period, one-half the cost 
of workers’ and dependents’ hospital accommoda- 
tions was met by three-fourths of the plans. 
The remaining plans provided a fixed daily cash 
allowance (e.g., $5 per day) to be applied toward 
all hospital charges. 


With few exceptions, the plans with cash room 
and board benefits provided a fixed daily allow- 
ance (table 2). Under these programs, reim- 
bursement was made toward the charge of hospital 
accommodations up to the stipulated daily maxi- 
mums. Any charge in excess of the daily maxi- 
mum was paid for by the worker. 

Daily cash room and board allowances for 
workers and dependents ranged from less than $8 
to more than $21. The average allowance for 
workers was $13.18, and for dependents, $12.79." 

Thirty of the 277 plans specifying daily room 
and board benefits for both workers and 
their dependents provided a lower benefit for 


% A separate disability or a separate period of hospital confinement was 
usually described, in relation to a previous use of hospital facilities, as being 
due to a different or unrelated cause or separated by a return to work or by a 
specified period of time. 

%® Semiprivate accommodations were generally described as rooms having 
2 beds or 2 and not more than 4 beds or, in a few cases, 6 beds. If the patient 
occupied a private room, a specified cash allowance or the amount charged 
by the hospital for the accommodations to which the patient was entitled 
was allowed toward the cost of the private room; the patient was responsible 
for the difference. 

%| These averages were derived by weighting the amount of benefit provided 
to worker or dependent by each plan by the total number of workers covered 
by that plan. 
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$226 














1 Based on a study of 300 health and insurance plans under collective 
bargaining, covering —ameeny 5 mitlion workers; of these, 293 and 282 
plans provided hospital benefits for workers and dependents, respectively. 

2 Excludes 2 plans, covering 160,000 workers, that provided a maximum 
allowance of $100 for extra services during the first year of coverage under 
the plan, and up to $200 thereafter. 


3 Includes 1 plan, covering 17,000 workers, that Det ae up to $100 panes | 
the first 31 days of confinement and $200 during remainder of the peri 
of hospital confinement. 

4 Benefit provided by each plan weighted by number of active workers 
covere. 


Note: All coverage data relate to number of active workers covered by 
the plans. 
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dependents. The amount provided under these 
30 plans usually ranged from $1 to $5 less than 
that provided workers. 

As in late 1955, plans with low daily room 
and board allowances tended to provide benefits 
for relatively short full-benefit periods. For 
example, daily allowances of less than $12 for 
workers and dependents were provided under 
a substantially larger proportion of plans with 
full-benefit periods of less than 70 days than 
under those with periods of 70 days or more. 

Unlike the service plans, only a few of the cash 
plans provided for extended coverage. Most fre- 
quently, the plans with this provision provided 
during the extended coverage period a daily 
allowance equal to half the amount available 
during the full-benefit period. 

The maximum allowance available per hospital 
stay under cash plans ranged from $150 to over 
$2,000. Under two-fifths of the plans, workers 
could receive a maximum room and board allow- 
ance of $1,000 or more, while dependents could 
receive this amount in slightly more than one out 
of three plans. The average maximum allowance 
was about $1,000 for workers and about $900 for 
dependents. 

Under 37 of the 146 plans specifying a maximum 
room and board allowance for both workers and 
dependents, lesser amounts were provided de- 
pendents. 


Hospital Extra Services Benefits. Hospital charges 
incurred by workers and their dependents for extra 
services other than room and board were defrayed, 
at least in part, by all of the plans. Either all 
charges up to a fixed maximum (141 plans) were 


™ The maximum room and board allowance is the product of the daily 
cash allowance and the maximum number of days of hospital stay provided 
under the plan. Obviously, this allowance can be calculated only for cash 
plans, since in service plans the daily benefit is specified in terms of the 
particular hospital accommodation provided, e.g., a semiprivate room, 
without any limitation on its cost. Therefore, a worker, hospitalized for an 
extended period of time, would be concerned primarily with the maximum 
duration of the hospital stay provided by a service plan and by both the 
daily room and board allowance and the duration of benefits provided by a 
cash plan. On the other hand, if the stay is a short one, workers under a 
cash plan would be chiefly concerned with the amount of the dally room and 
board allowance, .e., how nearly it covers the charge for the accommodation 
provided. 

2% Where the maximum room and board allowance was not specified, it was 
computed by multiplying the maximum daily allowance by the number of 
days of hospital stay provided. Included in this computation were the 
allowances provided during the full-benefit period and the extended coverage 
period. Excluded were all plans providing service benefits and those plans 
with cash or a combination cash and service benefit under which the maxi- 
mum amount was not computable. 
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1 See footnote 1, table 3. 
2 Excludes 1 plan, cov 58,000 workers, that provided $300 
Plus 80 it of addi charges up to a maximum that is applicable to 
all h tal, and medical expenses. 
3 No upper limit on the additional amount was specified. 


Nore: All coverage data relate to number of active workers covered by 
the plans, - 


paid or specified services were furnished (152 plans). 
Some of the plans that provided full payment up 
to a certain level made allowance for further reim- 
bursement on a percentage basis if the stipulated 
level was exceeded. For example, one plan reim- 
bursed all extra charges up to $240 plus 75 per- 
cent of charges in excess of that amount up to 
$500. Similarly, some of the service plans paid 
the full cost of specified services during the full- 
benefit period and provided partial reimbursement 
(usually 50 percent) during the extended coverage 
period. 

Plans providing service benefits rather than 
cash allowances typically listed those benefits for 
which the cost was covered (in full or in part) and 
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those excluded. While specified services varied 
considerably among plans, virtually all plans 
fully covered the use of operating or cystoscopic 
room and of supplies (such as bandages, splints, 
material for casts, and anesthetic materials); the 
coverage of most laboratory services and drugs 
was also common. Less frequently included were 
diagnostic and therapeutic X-rays and blood for 
transfusions. 

Of the 141 plans covering workers and 137 plans 
covering dependents that provided cash allow- 
ances for hospital extras, 126 provided full reim- 
bursement up to a fixed maximum. The maxi- 
mums specified in these plans ranged from less 
than $50 to more than $600, and the average 
amount provided by plans using this method was 
$300 for workers and $226 for dependents (table 3). 
Much higher basic allowances were provided by 
the 33 plans that paid a percentage of the charges 
after the fully reimbursable amount had been 
used up. The basic amount allowed by these 
plans averaged $451 for the worker and $292 for 
his dependents. Nearly the entire difference 
between the average reimbursements for workers 
and for their dependents stemmed from the more 
liberal allowance provided workers by a single 
large plan in the sample.* 

All but 4 of the 33 plans providing additional 
reimbursement on a percentage basis specified the 
maximum amount of the excess charges for which 


they would provide partial reimbursement (table 
4). While these maximum amounts ranged from 
$500 to $5,000, the majority of them were between 
$1,000 and $2,500. With one exception, these 
plans paid 75 percent of the additional charges. 
The total amount payable (basic amount plus 
additional reimbursement for extra services) 
ranged from $615 to $3,950. More than two out 
of five plans limited the total amount to between 
$1,000 and $2,500. 

Identical extra service benefits were paid both 
workers and dependents by 246 of the 277 plans 
providing those benefits. Where these benefits 
differed, the dependents’ allowance was almost 
always less liberal than that provided the worker. 


Retired Workers and Their Dependents * 


Retired workers and their dependents were 
provided benefits under almost two out of five 
of the plans with benefits for the active workers 
and their dependents—a sharp increase over 1955 


% This plan provided a $500 basic allowance for workers and additional 
reimbursement for charges over $500; dependents received a basic allowance 
of $200 without additional reimbursement. Excluding this plan reduced 
the average basic allowance for workers under all cash plans from $300 to 
$215 and under those providing additional reimbursement from $451 to $313. 
This narrowed the difference between the averages for workers and their 
dependents to $11 for all cash plans and to $21 for those providing additional 
reimbursement. 

% For this analysis, benefits available to the worker retiring at normal 
retirement age (usually age 65) were compared with those available to him 
immediately prior to retirement (usually age 64). 


TaBLe 5. Puians Provipinc HospitaLt BENEFITS FOR RETIRED WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS, BY DURATION OF 
Fuut-BENeEFIt PERIOD AND TYPE oF Room AnD Boarp BENEFIT, Earty 1959! 





Type of room and board benefit provided— 
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Dependents of retired workers 





Duration of full-benefit period 
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1 See footnote 1, table 3. See this page for a discussion of provisions affect- 
ing the frequency and duration of benefit payments to retired workers and 
their dependents. 

2 Includes 1 plan, covering 4,000 workers, that provided service benefits for 
a specified od, the first 120 ‘days of hospital confinement during the retire- 


ment period; thereafter, cash benefits were payable. 


Note: All coverage data relate to number of active workers covered by 
the plans. 
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when only one out of four extended benefits to 
retired workers and one out of five plans extended 
them to retired workers’ dependents. In addition, 
three plans in the maritime industry that did not 
provide benefits for workers while active em- 
ployees, granted them coverage once they retired. 

About three-fifths of the 112 plans with benefits 
for both active and retired workers (66 plans) 
provided the retired workers with the same bene- 
fits, in all respects, as those available to workers 
immediately prior to retirement. Sixty-eight of 
the 111 plans with benefits for dependents of 
retired workers maintained the same benefits pro- 
vided dependents of active workers. 

Benefits were reduced in the remaining two- 
fifths of the plans by two methods. More often 
this was done by restricting the amount of benefits 
provided during the entire retirement period. 
For example, some plans limited the total amount 
of hospital benefits provided; others limited their 
total payments for all hospital, surgical, and medi- 
cal benefits combined. A few plans applied 
these restrictions to the benefits available to a 
retired worker’s entire family rather than to each 
individual person. The second and less common 
method wes by directly reducing the benefits for 
each disability. This method included reducing 
the duration as well as the amount of the daily 
room and board and extra services benefits. 

Service benefits were provided during the full 
benefit period by 59 of the 115 plans with benefits 
for retired workers and by 58 of the 111 plans 
with benefits for their dependents, and all cash 
benefits were provided under almost all of the 
remaining plans. 

The full-benefit period and the extended cover- 
age period were usually the same for retired and 
active workers, and for their dependents. 

As for active workers and their dependents, the 
full-benefit period for retired workers and their 
dependents ranged from 21 days to more than 121 
days in length (table 5). And about one out of 
three plans provided each group with 120 full- 
benefit days. However, only half as many plans 
(24) provided retired workers and their dependents 
with extended coverage periods; chief among 
them were 16 plans with 21 full-benefit days 
that provided an extended coverage period of 
180 days. 

Hospital benefits for retired workers and their 
dependents were generally available on a “per 


disability” basis. However, about one-sixth of 
the plans specified a set of benefits for retired 
workers and their dependents that was payable 
only once during the worker’s retirement period. 
Once these benefits were exhausted, coverage 
ceased. 

Plans providing cash room and board benefits— 
somewhat less than half those with hospital 
benefits for retired workers and their dependents— 
paid reimbursements ranging from under $8 to 
$21 a day (table 6). As for active workers, 
nearly three out of five plans paid retired workers 
$12 or more daily; slightly fewer plans gave retired 
workers’ dependents this amount. 


TaBLe 6. PLANs Provipinc Hospitat BENEFITS FOR 
RetrreED WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS, BY 
Datty Room anp Boarp ALLOWANCE, Ear.y 1959! 
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! Based on a study of 300 health and insurance plans under collective bar- 
gaining, covering Re ope 5 million workers; of these, 115 and 111 plans 
extended hospital benefits to retired workers and dependents, respectively. 

See p. 156 for a discussion of provisions affecting the level and amount of 
benefit payments to retired workers and their dependents. 


Norte: All coverage data relate to number of active workers covered by the 
plans. 


Only 7 plans out of the more than 100 plans 
covering retired workers and their dependents dis- 
continued benefits during the retirement period 
after a specified time. Under six of these plans, 
hospital benefits remained in effect for 1 year 
after retirement or less. 


Maternity Benefits 


Nearly all plans covered hospital expenses 
resulting from pregnancy, but in four out of five 
plans, additional limitations were included in 
the provisions for maternity benefits, such as 
reducing the maximum number of days for which 
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benefits would be paid.” Two-fifths of the plans 
made available to women workers either a flat 
amount (e.g., $125) for all hospital charges (room, 
board, and extra service charges) (82 plans) or 
a general lump-sum allowance that could be used 
toward all types of medical expenses incurred, in 
or out of the hospital (30 plans). More than half 
of the plans made these types of benefits available 
to dependent wives. 

Maternity benefits for women workers and 
dependent wives were available immediately on 
becoming insured under about a fifth of the plans. 
The remaining plans had waiting periods designed 


to require that pregnancy commenced while they 
were insured. About 100 plans simply stated 
that requirement, while a somewhat greater 
number, in normal delivery cases, required that 
women be insured for a specified period, generally 
9 months. 

Most plans provided the same type of benefit 
(cash or service) for maternity and nonmaternity 


% Under some plans, lower benefits were available for all types of maternity 
cases (normal delivery, Caesarean section, ectopic pregnancy, miscarriage, 
etc.); under other plans, less liberal benefits were provided for normal delivery 
cases only. The discussion in this section covers benefits provided in 
normal delivery cases only. 


TasLe 7. Puians Provinine Hospitat BENEFITS FOR WOMEN WORKERS AND DEPENDENT WIVES IN MATERNITY CaSEs, 
BY DaiLy Room aND BoaRD ALLOWANCE AND DuRaTION OF FULL-BENEFIT PERiop, Earty 1959! 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 Includes 82 and 116 plans that provided a flat amount for room, board, 
and hospital extra charges for women workers and dependent wives, respec- 
at and plans with no specified duration. 

Number of workers covered by plans does not indicate relative frequency 
| benefits since proportion of women covered varied substantially among 
plans. 


4 Excludes 30 and 31 plans that provided a general lump-sum allowance for 
women workers and dependent wives, respectively. 


Note: All coverage data relate to number of active workers covered by 
the plans. 
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TasB_Le 8. Pxians Provipine HospiraL BENEFITS FOR WoMEN WORKERS AND DEPENDENT WIVES IN MATERNITY CASEs, 
By Maximum Amount or Fut REIMBURSEMENT OF CHARGES FOR HospiTaL Extras, Earty 1959 ! 
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1 Based on a study of 300 health and insurance plans under collective bar- 
gaining, oovertas ae mag A 5 million workers. Of these, 243 and 240 
provided hospital maternity benefits for women workers and dependent 
wives, respectively. 
ms 3  ~ cman plane that provided additional reimbursement on a percentage 

45 See footnote 3. table 7. 

4 Excludes | plan, covering 15,000 workers, that provided a lower maximum 

wance for extra service during the first year than during succeeding 


cases. One hundred and fifty plans—about two- 
thirds of the plans with a specific hospital ma- 
ternity benefit *”—paid cash benefits during the 
full-benefit period. Service benefits were pro- 
vided women workers and dependent wives by 
about one out of three plans. Under these plans, 
specified benefits were guaranteed rather than 
allowances provided toward the cost of the bene- 
fits. Generally, under plans providing hospital 
benefits for both women workers and dependent 
wives, the same type of benefit (cash or service) 
was provided each group. 

Full daily room and board benefits were pro- 
vided for periods ranging from 6 days to more than 
121 days. Most frequently, women workers were 
covered for 14 days (47 plans), and dependent 
wives for 10 days (36 plans). Full-benefit periods 
of 70 days or more were usually provided in plans 
with service room and board benefits. Usually 

” Excludes the plans that provided a general lump-sum allowance for 
women workers and dependent wives. 

* In addition to the plans specifying the duration of benefits, there were 
a large number of plans not directly limiting the duraticn of benefits. These 
plans indirectly accomplished much the same result by paying a flat amount 
for hospital care (i.e., for room, board, and hospital extra charges). 


® Not included in these groups are plans that provided a flat amount for 
room, board, and extra services. 


youre: also excluded is 1 plan, Ne aye 6,200 workers, that provided an amount 
equal to 10 times al er 's daily charges for semiprivate room accom- 
modations and 1 . covering 4,200 workers, that provided an allowance 
up to a fixed maximum plus an additional allowance for charges in excess of 
the extra service allowance and the other allowances provided under the plan. 


Norte: All coverage data relate to number of active workers (men and 
women) covered by the plans. 


the full-benefit period was the same for women 
workers and dependent wives. (See table 7.) 

A shorter full-benefit period was specified for 
maternity than for nonmaternity cases in 98 plans 
covering women workers and in 62 plans covering 
dependent wives. 

The cash daily room and board allowance dur- 
ing the full-benefit period provided women workers 
and dependent wives ranged from less than $7 to 
more than $16. It averaged $12.15 for women 
workers, and $12.80 for dependent wives—an in- 
crease over the corresponding averages in late 
1955 of about $1 for workers and $2.30 for 
dependents. 

Allowances for hospital charges other than room 
and board were specifically provided women 
workers and dependent wives under 161 and 124 
plans, respectively.” Usually the plans either 
paid up to a fixed amount or paid the full cost of 
specified services. The full cost of specified extra 
services was provided by more than half of the 
plans (86) covering women workers and by two- 
thirds of the plans (84) covering dependent wives. 

Extras up to a fixed amount were paid under 
62 plans covering workers and 21 covering de- 
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pendents. The basic amounts available under 
the plans ranged from under $50 to over $275 
(table 8). In addition to the basic amount, a few 
plans paid a percentage of the charges after the 
fully reimbursable amount was exhausted. 

A flat amount, to be applied toward the com- 
bined cost of all hospital charges (i.e., room, board, 
and extra services), was provided under 3 out of 
10 plans (82) covering women workers and more 
than 2 out of 5 plans (116) covering dependent 
wives. While the amount available under these 
plans for each group ranged widely (from $50 to 
over $175), 7 out of 10 of the plans paid from $75 
to $125. 


A general lump-sum allowance, instead of sepa- 
rate allowances for hospital charges and for other 
medical services (e.g., obstetrician and anesthe- 
tist services), was provided for women workers by 
30 plans and for dependent wives by 31 plans. 
This allowance, unlike the flat amount described 
in the preceding paragraph, could be used for any 
charges incurred in or out of the hospital. The 
amount payable varied from $50 to $275. How- 
ever, slightly more than half of the plans provided 
women workers and dependent wives with a 
general lump-sum allowance of either $100 or 
$150. —Dororny Kitrner GREENE 

Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Since the discovery of the miracle drugs such as the antibiotics, the cost 
of medicines has become an increasingly important part of the family’s total 
expenditure for medical care. And, except for drugs administered in the 
hospital, medicines are rarely covered by health insurance. 


The average spent for drugs by all families [included in the pilot survey 
of the Greater New York area] was $18—representing one-quarter of their 
total expenses for medical and hospital care during a 3-month period including 


those covered by insurance. But drug costs represented two-fifths of all 
out-of-pocket expenditures reported by these families. 

One-third of the money spent for drugs was for medicines and vitamins 
that the families purchased even though no doctor had recommended them. 

More than half of the union members interviewed thought that the cost 
of prescriptions at drug stores was “much too high.” To give perspective 
to the complaints about the costs of medical care, similar questions were 
asked about other cost-of-living items. They ranked the cost of prescriptions 
higher than any other item mentioned—with food prices a very close second. 
(In comparison, only one-third thought hospital charges and about one-fifth 
thought doctors’ fees were “much too high” while two-fifths found repair 
charges for TV and automobiles and one-fifth found clothing prices “much 
too high.’’) 


—From A Report on the Plans and Progress of the Foundation on Employee 
Health, Medical Care and Welfare, Inc., Including the Nationwide Survey of the 
Patterns of Family Medical Care Under Four Major Types of Negotiated Health 
Insurance Plans (New York, 1959). 
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The Basic Steel Companies and 
Steelworkers Agreement 


Epiror’s Notre.—On January 5, 1960, the United 
Steelworkers of America and the Nation’s 11 
largest steel producers ended the labor dispute 
which had been in effect since July 15, 1959. 
The memorandum of agreement reached by 
the parties is reproduced below with the excep- 
tion of the memorandum of understandings 
in connection with settlement and the text of the 
exhibits. The economic terms of the settlement 
are reported on p. 181 of this issue. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT, dated January 5, 
1960, between the undersigned companies ' (here- 
inafter referred to as the companies) and United 
Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO (hereinafter 
referred to as the union). 

The companies, respectively, agree with the 
union on the following terms and conditions as a 
basis for settlement of the pending dispute be- 
tween the respective companies and the union, 
with respect to employees (hereinafter referred to 
as the employees) in the units of production and 
maintenance employees listed in Exhibit A. 


1. Insurance: Effective January 1, 1960, the 
insurance program will be adjusted and improved 
as specified in the attached Exhibit B. 


2. Pensions: Effective January 1, 1960, the pen- 
sion program will be improved as specified in the 
attached Exhibit C. 


3. Supplemental Unemployment Benefits: Effec- 
tive January 1, 1960, the Supplemental Unem- 
ployment Benefit Plan and Agreement shall be 
improved as specified in Exhibit D. 


4. Wages: Effective December 1, 1960, increase 
Job Class 1-2 rate by 7.0 cents per hour; increase 
all other job classes by 7.0 cents per hour and to 
reflect 0.2 cent per hour increase in increments 
between job classes. Out-of-line differentials shall 
be adjusted in accordance with practices under the 
prior agreements. 

Effective October 1, 1961, increase Job Class 1-2 
rate by 7.0 cents per hour; increase all other job 
classes by 7.0 cents per hour and to reflect 0.1 cent 


per hour increase in increments between job classes. 
Out-of-line differentials shall be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with practices under the prior agree- 
ments. 


5. Cost-of-Living Adjustment: Amend provisions 
for cost-of-living adjustment in the prior basic 
labor agreement to read as follows: 

“(a) The existing 17 cents per hour ntabinins 
adjustment shall be continued in effect, subject to 
the following: 

“(b) If the first published BLS Consumer Price 
Index for October 1960 is higher than 123.8 
(herein called the base index), the cost-of-living 
adjustment which was in effect on December 31, 
1959, shall be increased during the contract period 
from December 1, 1960, to September 30, 1961, by 
the amount indicated by application of the prior 
formula, i.e., 1.0 cent for each alternate 0.5 and 0.4 
increase in the index over the base index, but not 
in excess of 3.0 cents, reduced by the amount of an 
insurance escalation credit calculated as follows: 


“The average monthly net insurance cost 
{as determined in Exhibit B-—1] per active 
employee covered for the full benefits of the 
program for the calendar quarter ending June 
30, 1961, shall be compared with a base 
average month] net insurance cost of $20.16, 
and an insurance escalation credit in cents per 
hour shall be determined on the basis of 0.1 
cent for each full 18 cents of the difference 
between such average monthly net insurance 
costs. 


“(c) If the first published BLS Consumer Price 
Index for August 1961 is higher than the base 
index, the cost-of-living adjustment which was in 
effect on December 31, 1959, shall be increased 
during the contract period from October 1, 1961, 
to June 30, 1962, by the amount indicated by 
application of the prior formula to the increase in 
the index over the base index, but not in excess of 
6 cents, reduced by the amount of an insurance 
escalation credit calculated as follows: 


“The average monthly net insurance cost 
[as determined in Exhibit B-1] per active 


1 Editor’s Note: The companies were Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Armco Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Inland Steel Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Republic Steel Corp., United States Steel Corp., Wheeling Steel Corp., and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
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employee covered for the full benefits of the 
program for the calendar quarter ending 
December 31, 1962, shall be compared with a 
base average monthly net insurance cost of 
$20.16, and an insurance escalation credit in 
cents per hour shall be determined on the 
basis of 0.1 cent for each full 18 cents of the 
difference between such average monthly net 
insurance costs; 


provided, however, that there shall be no reduction 
hereunder in the cost-of-living adjustment which 
shall have become effective on December 1, 1960. 

“(d) Determination of the average monthly net 
insurance cost per active employee, as provided 
above, shall be determined on the basis of con- 
tracts with and quotations supplied by the insur- 
ance carriers and the experience under such con- 
tracts. If 30 days before the effective date of 
any cost-of-living adjustment, the actuaries desig- 
nated by the parties shall be unable to agree on 
the amount of the average monthly net insurance 
cost per active employee, the disagreement shall 
be resolved by a third actuary selected by the 
actuaries designated by the parties. 

“‘(e) In order for the insurance escalation credits 
to be vniform as among all companies, they shall 
be based for each company solely on the average 
monthly net insurance costs of United States Steel 
Corp. In the calculation of United States Steel 
Corp. costs, there shall be deducted an amount 
to reflect the prorata use, over the period of the 
insurance agreement, of any reserves and funds 
accrued under the prior contributory insurance 
programs (other than reserves accrued with respect 
to optional benefits and continued life) not appli- 
cable to the cost of benefits provided under such 
prior programs. 

“(f) If the BLS Consumer Price Index for 
October 1960 or August 1961 shall not be available 
by the following December 1 or October 1, as the 
case may be, any change in the cost-of-living 
adjustment pursuant to such late reported index 
shall be made effective as of the pay period be- 
ginning on or after December 1 or October 1, 
which would have been applicable had the index 
not been published late. 

“(g) If the BLS Consumer Price Index in its 
present form and calculated on the same basis shall 
be revised therefrom or discontinued, the parties 
shall attempt to adjust this clause, or if agreement 


is not reached, the parties shall request the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to provide an appropriate con- 
version or adjustment, which shall be applicable 
as of the appropriate adjustment date and there- 
after.” 


6. Human Relations Research Committee: The 
parties shall establish a Human Relations Re- 
search Committee to plan and oversee studies and 
recommend solutions of mutual problems in the 
areas of: 

(a) Guides for the determination of equitable 
wage and benefit adjustments. 

(b) The job classification system. 

(c) Wage incentives, including development of 
appropriate guides for determining fair incentive 
compensation. 

(d) Seniority, including maximum practicable 
protection for long-service employees against 
layoffs and for recalls after layoffs. 

(e) Medical care. 

(f) Such other overall problems as the parties 
by mutual agreement may from time to time refer 
to such committee. 

The Human Relations Research Committee 
shall be composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives designated by the parties (the number 
of which by agreement of the parties may be 
changed from time to time), and shall be under 
the cochairmanship of two persons of outstanding 
qualifications and objectivity, one each to be 
designated by the company and the union. 

The Human Relations Research Committee 
shall be empowered to retain, by mutual agree- 
ment of the cochairmen thereof, qualified experts 
and services in the various fields of study for the 
purposes of consultation and advice. 

Expense of the Human Relations Research 
Committee work shall be shared equally by the 
parties. 

This committee shall replace the joint com- 
mittees provided for under the prior basic labor 
agreement with respect to incentives and job 
classifications. 


7. Seniority: The union may elect, at each 
company, to include the substance of the following 
provision in the basic agreements in substitution 
of comparable provisions of the prior agreements: 

If an employee shall be absent because of layoff 
or physical disability, he shall continue to accumu- 
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late continuous service during such absence up to 
a maximum of 2 years, and he shall retain his 
accumulated continuous service for an additional 
period equal to (a) 3 years, or (b) the excess, 
if any, of his length of continuous service at 
commencement of such absence over 2 years, 
whichever is less; provided, however, that in order 
to avoid a break in service after an absence of 
2 years, the employee must give the company 
annual written notice that he intends to return 
to employment when called, if the company at 
least 30 days prior thereto has mailed him a notice 
at the most recent address furnished by him to the 
company that he ‘must file such notice. The 
continuous service of any person whose service 
was broken after August 3, 1958, due to absence 
on account of layoff or disability will be restored 
in accordance with the foregoing provision (except 
for notices), if he shall make written application 
therefor within 90 days after the date of this 
agreement. The parties will negotiate concerning 
a suitable procedure for such application. This 
provision is not intended to reduce the period of 
accumulation of service in the case of compensable 
disability under the prior labor agreements. 


8. Local Working Conditions: The parties will 
retain the present clauses of their agreements 
dealing with local working conditions, with the 
following additions: 

1. The settlement of a grievance prior to 
arbitration under the local working conditions 
provisions of the agreements shall not constitute a 
precedent in the settlement of grievances in other 
situations in this area. 

2. Each party shall as a matter of policy 
encourage the prompt settlement of problems in 
this area by mutual agreement at the local level. 

3. The parties shall este blish a joint committee, 
headed by a neutral chairman to be selected by 
mutual agreement of the parties, to study the 
local working conditions provisions of the agree- 
ments and the application of such provisions and 
to make recommendations to the parties with 
respect thereto for such action as the parties may 
mutually agree upon. The report and recom- 


ble in Alab 





2 This provision shall not be appli 


mendations of the joint committee shall be pre- 
sented for consideration by the parties no later 
than November 30, 1960. 


9. Union Security: Add the following to the union 
security provisions of the prior basic labor agree- 
ments: 

“In States in which the foregoing provisions 
may not lawfully be enforced, the following pro- 
visions, to the extent that they are lawful, shall 
apply: ? 

“Each employee who would be required to 
acquire or maintain membership in the union if 
the foregoing union security provisions could 
lawfully be enforced, and who fails voluntarily to 
acquire or maintain membership in the union, 
shall be required as a condition of employment, 
beginning on the 30th day following the beginning 
of such employment or the date of this agreement, 
whichever is later, to pay to the union each month 
a service charge as a contribution toward the 
administration of this agreement and the repre- 
sentation of such employees. The service charge 
for the first month shall be in an amount equal 
to the union’s regular and usual initiation fee and 
monthly dues and any general and uniform assess- 
ment, and for each month thereafter in an amount 
equal to the regular and usual monthly dues and 
any general and uniform assessment.” 


10. New Agreements: The negotiating commit- 
tees for the respective companies and for the 
union shall reconvene promptly for the purpose 
of embodying the changes required by this 
memorandum and any such other contract 
changes as may be negotiated by them in the 
formal agreements between the respective com- 
panies and the union. The negotiations between 
such committees shall be concluded on or before 
January 8, 1960. 


11. Term of New Agreements: The new basic 
labor agreements shall expire at 11:59 p.m., June 
30, 1962. The new pension, insurance and SUB 
agreements shall expire at 11:59 p.m., December 
31, 1962, but shall be subject to renegotiation, 
with the right to strike, at the same time as the 


basic agreements. ; 
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Union Wage Scales of Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, 1959 


UNION AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE SCALES of local- 
transit operating employees in cities of 100,000 
or more population advanced 3.8 percent, or 8.4 
cents, in the 12 months ending July 1, 1959, ac- 
cording to the 39th annual study of union scales in 
the local-transit industry by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics.’ 

Ninety-seven percent of the transit workers 
included in the study had their wage rates ad- 
justed upward during the year. Raises varied 
from 5 to 10 cents an hour for three-eighths of 
the workers and from 10 to 12 cents for approxi- 
mately the same proportion.? Scale advances 
of 12 cents or more an hour affected slightly more 
than an eighth of the operators. 

Union hourly scales on July 1, 1959, averaged 
$2.29 for all local-transit equipment operators.’ 
Hourly rates of $2.20 to $2.45 were in effect for 
nearly three-fifths of the operating employees. 
Rates of $2.50 or more were negotiated for a 
sixth of the workers. 

Straight-time workweek schedules were stipu- 
lated in labor-management agreements covering 
94 percent of the transit employees included in 
the study. Such schedules, which ranged from 
40 to 54 hours a week, averaged 40.6 hours. The 
most common straight-time workweek consisted 
of 40 hours; five of every six operators had such 
workweeks. 


Scale Increases 


Revisions in union hourly scales of local-transit 
operators result primarily from labor-manage- 
ment negotiations. Of the contracts in effect 
on July 1, 1959, in the 52 cities studied, 5 of every 
6 were negotiated for 2 or more years; they 
generally provided for one or more interim wage 
increases or for adjustment for cost-of-living 
changes. However, only those scale changes 
that actually became effective between July 1, 
1958, and July 1, 1959, were included in the 
current study. Some of the rate adjustments 
were provided for in contracts negotiated prior 
to July 1, 1958. Deferred increases scheduled 
to take effect subsequent to July 1, 1959, were 
excluded from the survey. Thus, the scale 


changes presented in this report do not reflect 
the total wage advances negotiated in individual 
agreements during the survey year. 

The 3.8-percent rise in union wages for local- 
transit operating employees between July 1, 1958, 
and July 1, 1959, advanced the Bureau’s index 
(1947-49=100) of union hourly wage rates for 
those workers to 167.3 (table 1). The rate of 
advance was smaller than that registered in the 
two preceding 12-month periods and approxi- 
mately the same as the gain recorded during the 
year ending July 1, 1956. 

The increase reflected scale advances of 4.4 
percent for motormen and conductors of 2-man 
cars, 4.0 percent for elevated and subway oper- 
ators, and 3.8 percent for 1l-man car and bus 
operators. On a cents-per-hour basis, the in- 
crease in average scales amounted to 9.5, 9.2, 
and 8.3 cents, respectively. 

Pay scales were adjusted upward during the 
12-month period for 96 percent of the operators 
of 1-man cars and buses and for all operators on 
2-man cars and on elevated and subway equip- 
ment. Hourly scale advances ranged from 2 to 


1 Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum sched- 
ules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between unions and 
employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which may be paid 
for special qualifications or other reasons, are not incladed. 

The information presented in this report was based on union scales in 
effect on July 1, 1959, and covered approximately 65,000 local-transit operating 
employees in 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. Trackmen and 
maintenance workers were excluded from the study. Operating employees 
of municipally owned transit systems were included if unions acted as the 
bargaining agents. Data were obtained primarily from local union officials 
by mail questionnaire; in some instances, Bureau representatives visited local 
union officials to obtain the desired information. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales of local- 
transit operating employees in all cities of 100,000 or more population. All 
cities with 500,000 or more population were included, as were most cities in 
population group of 250,000-500,000. The cities in the 100,000-250,000 group 
selected for study were distributed widely throughout the United States. 
The data for some of the cities included in the study were weighted in order 
to compensate for cities which were not surveyed. To provide appropriate 
representation in the combination of data, each geographic region and popula- 
tion group was considered separately when city weights were assigned. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for each city included 
in the survey. Detailed summary information will be included in the forth- 
coming BLS Bull. 1268. : 

2 For ease of reading in this and subsequent discussions of tabulations, the 
limits of the class intervals are designated as 3 to 5 percent, 6 to 9 cents, etc., 
instead of using the more precise terminology, 3 and under 5 percent, 6 and 
under 9 cents, etc. 

3 Average hourly scales, designed to show current levels, were based on 
all scales reported in effect on July 1, 1959. Individual scales were weighted 
by the number of union members at each rate. These averages are not 
designed for precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in 
membership and in the classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and 
percent changes from July 1, 1958, to July 1, 1959, were, however, based on 
comparable quotations for the various classifications in both periods, 
weighted by the membership reported for the current (1959) survey. The 
index series, designed for trend purposes, was similarly constructed. 

Data from the 1958 survey appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, Febru- 
ary 1959, pp. 166-168, and in BLS Bull. 1244. 
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19 cents for operators of 1-man cars and buses. 
Raises of 10 cents were recorded for a fourth of 
these workers, of 5 to 7 cents for a slightly larger 
proportion, of 7 to 10 cents for a tenth, and of 11 
or more cents for about a fourth. For operators 
of 2-man cars, the increases amounted to 10 
cents for three-fourths of the workers and to 
6% cents for a sixth. On elevated and subway 
systems, scales rose 10 cents for about two-thirds 
of the workers, and 6% cents for nearly three- 
tenths. 

Percentage increases in scales represented gains 
of 5 to 6 percent for three-tenths of l-man car 
and bus operators, of 4 to 5 percent for a sixth, 
of 3 to 4 percent for a fourth, and of less than 3 
percent for another sixth. The advance ranged 
from 5 to 6 percent for five-sixths of the 2-man 
car operators, and for slightly less than half of 
those on elevated and subway systems. A fourth 
of the operating employees on the latter type of 
transit equipment realized gains of 4 to 5 percent 
and another fourth showed gains of 3 to 4 percent. 


Current Wage Scales 


Negotiated pay scales for local-transit operators 
generally provided for length-of-service differ- 
entials—an entrance rate, one or more intermediate 
rates, and a maximum or top rate.‘ Although the 
time intervals between rate steps varied among the 
52 cities covered, 3 or 6 months of employment 
was the typical period during which the entrance 
rate applied. Length of service was not a factor 
in San Francisco and Scranton, where only single 
rates were specified. 

Entrance or starting rates for operators of 1-man 
cars or buses in the cities studied varied from a low 
of $1.55 an hour in Charlotte, N.C., Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Oklahoma City, Okla., to a high of 
$2.51 in San Francisco, Calif. Charlotte and 
Knoxville also had the lowest top rates ($1.65) for 
these operators; the highest was $2.62 for multi- 
unit car operators in Boston. Entrance rates of 
$2 or more were in effect in three of every five 
cities studied. Top rates ranged from $2 to $2.25 
in about two of every five cities and exceeded 
$2.25 in one of every three cities. 

Union hourly scales for local-transit operating 
employees in cities of 100,000 or more population 
” «This so-called top rate actually becomes the employee’s basic scale after a 


specified period ofemployment with thecompany. It is not a maximum rate 
in the sense that the company may not pay more, 


TaBLe 1. INDEX OF UNION HOURLY WAGE RATES OF 
LOCAL-TRANSIT OPERATING EMPLOYEES, 1929-59 
{1947-49=100] 





Index Date 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933: 
1934 
1935: } 
1936: 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1044 


BSFEIASABKS SESS 
—-OrkOON ONO ooo 

















1 Information not available. 


averaged $2.29 as of July 1, 1959.. Operators of 
l-man cars and buses, who accounted for almost 
nine-tenths of the workers covered by the survey, 
averaged $2.28 an hour. Elevated and subway 
operators, who constituted a tenth of the transit 
workers, averaged $2.38 an hour, while motormen 
and conductors on 2-man cars had scales averaging 
$2.26 an hour. ; 

Three-fifths of the 1-man car and bus operators 
were covered by labor-management agreements 
specifying scales of $2.20 to $2.50 an hour; a 
sixth had rates of $2.50 or more, and only 5 per- 
cent had negotiated scales of less than $1.85 an 
hour. All but a sixth of the motormen and con- 
ductors on 2-man cars had hourly scales ranging 
from $2.10 to $2.25. A fifth of the elevated and 
subway operators were grouped at each of two 
rate intervals—$2.25 to $2.30 and $2.35 to $2.40. 
Almost another fifth had rate scales of $2.60 or 
over. 


City and Regional Rate Differences 


City and regional averages, designed to show 
current rate levels, are affected not only by the 
variation in the levels of scales among the individ- 
ual cities, but also by variations in the proportions 
of union members at each of the graduated scales 
within cities. These differences are reflected in 
the weighting of individual rates by the number of 
workers employed. Therefore, even though all 
rates in two areas may be identical, the averages 
for the areas may differ. 

Average hourly scales of all operators varied 
among the cities studied from $1.64 in Charlotte 
to $2.50 in Chicago. Scales averaged less than 
$1.75 in 4 cities, $1.75 to $2 in 9 cities, $2 to $2.25 
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TaBLe 2. AveraGeE Union Hourty Wace Rates or 
Locat-TRANSIT OPERATING EMPLOYEES BY REGION,! 
JuLy 1, 1959 





Average rate per hour 





Operators 
of 1-man 
cars and 
buses 





United States 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Border States 
Southeast 


$2. 28 


$2. 27 
2. 30 





peppers | & 
LSSRSBRS38 


97 
BY Peweiswonsens 
34 

















1 The regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; and Pacific—California, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, 


in 19 cities, and $2.25 or more in 20 cities. Except 
for Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Houston, all 
cities with a half million or more population had 
averages in excess of $2.25 an hour. 

Increased pay scales were reported for all but 4 
of the 52 cities included in the study. Increases in 
hourly rates ranged from 2 cents for some of the 
1-man car and bus operators in Los Angeles to 19 
cents for some bus operators in New York City. 
The most frequent raises were 5 and 10 cents; 
each of these amounts was reported in approxi- 
mately a sixth of the cities in which scales were 
revised. Hourly advances ranged from 6 to 10 
cents in about a third of the cities and exceeded 
10 cents for at least some of the transit operators in 
10 of the cities studied. 

When the cities are grouped by population size, 
average hourly scales varied by size of city. The 
average scale for all cities with a million or more 
population was $2.38, 1 cent higher than the 
average for the group with 500,000 to 1,000,000 
population. Cities in the 250,000-500,000 popu- 
lation group averaged $2.15 and those in the 
smallest size group studied (100,000—250,000 
population) averaged $1.99 an hour. 

6 The prevalence of negotiated health, insurance, and pension programs for 
local-transit operating employees was first studied in July 1954. Information 
for those plans was restricted to those financed entirely or in part by the 
employer. Plans financed by workers through union dues or assessments 
were excluded from the study. No attempt was made to secure information 


on the kind and extent of benefits provided or on the expenditures for such 
benefits. 


Within each population group, average hourly 
scales for the individual cities showed considerable 
variation. The spread between the highest and 
lowest city averages was greatest (56 cents) for 
the smallest city size group and the narrowest 
(28 cents) for the largest city size group. 

There was an overlapping of average scales 
among cities in the various population groups. 
For example, the $2.42 average for Seattle, Wash., 
in the 250,000-500,000 population group, was 
exceeded by only four cities with populations of 
500,000 or more. 

On a regional basis, scales for local-transit op- 
erating employees averaged highest ($2.38) in the 
Great Lakes region and lowest ($1.82) in the South- 
east. Two other regions—Middle Atlantic ($2.32) 
and Pacific ($2.34)—also had scales averaging in 
excess of the $2.29 national level which was 
equaled by New England (table 2). 


Related Wage Practices 


Standard Workweek. Straight-time weekly work 
schedules were reported for local-transit operators 
in 45 of the 52 cities studied. Such weekly 
schedules were applicable to 94 percent of the 
transit employees covered by the survey and 
averaged 40.6 hours on July 1, 1959, as compared 
to 40.7 on July 1, 1958. Reductions in straight- 
time weekly hours were indicated for four cities. 

Typically, the standard workweek continued to 
be 40 hours as in the previous year. This sched- 
ule, which was in effect in about two-thirds of the 
cities studied, was applicable to all of the operating 
employees on elevated and subway systems and 
on 2-man cars, and to five-sixths of those on 1-man 
cars and buses. Workweeks of 44 and 48 hours 
were each in effect for slightly more than 3 percent 
of the 1-man car and bus operators. 


Insurance and Pension Plans. Provisions for one 
or more health, insurance, or pension benefits 
were incorporated in labor-management contracts 
covering slightly more than nine-tenths of the 
local-transit operators.’ Plans providing health 
and insurance protection financed jointly by em- 
ployees and employers covered slightly more than 
seven-tenths of the operators of local-transit 
equipment and similarly-financed pension plans 
were contained in contracts covering about six- 
tenths of the workers. —Tuomas C. MoBiey 

Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Wage Chronology No. 22: 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’ 


Supplement No. 2—1953-59 


Wace provisions of the 1952 agreement between 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (IBEW) and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
were amended five times in subsequent years— in 
1953, 1954, 1956, 1957, and 1959. During this 
period, health, welfare, and pension benefits were 
also increased, and in 1959, a savings fund plan 
was put into effect. 

Each amendment provided for a general wage 
increase and, except in 1957, for further job classi- 
fication or inequity adjustments. In addition, 
the amendment adopted on August 31, 1954, in- 
creased the maximum accumulation of paid sick 
leave. The one dated July 1, 1956, provided for 
supplemental benefits for temporary disability 


caused by industrial accidents and extended the 
contract to clerks in offices of electric department 
foremen. The 1957 amendment improved pay 
for work on holidays and, beginning in 1958, 
liberalized vacation benefits; it also provided for 
a general wage increase on July 1, 1958, as well 
as in 1957. The settlement reached in August 
1959, but retroactive to July 1 of that year, not 
only provided for a general wage increase but also 
increased shift premiums.? The amended con- 
tract covering wages continues in effect until 
June 30, 1960, and from year to year thereafter 
unless written notice of termination is given 60 
days earlier. (The pension plan continues until 
January 1, 1964.) 

The following tables bring the chronology up to 
date through June 30, 1960. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1952 (pp. 534-544), August 1953 (pp- 
848-850), or Wage Chronology Series 4, No. 22. 

2 Expense allowances for general construction workers were also liberalized. 
Supplementary benefits for these workers where different from those for other 
workers covered by the contract are not included in this chronology. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Sept. 3, 1953 (agreement 
dated _—. 1, 1952, 
amended Sept. 1, 1953). 

Sept. 4, 1954 (agreement 
d 1, 1952, 


amended Sept. 1, 1954). 


July 1, 1956 (agreement 
dated Sept. 1 1952, 
amended <* 1, 1956). 
hour. 


July 1, 1957 (agreement 
dated Sept. 1, 1952, 
amended July 1, 1957). 
July 1, 1958 (by July 1, 
1957, amended agree- 


J 14 1959 ( 
u agreement 
dated 


Sept. 1, 1952, 
amended July 1, 1959). 





3.5 percent increase, averaging $2.80 
a week or 7 cents an hour. 


2.5 percent increase, averaging $2.08 
a week or 5.2 cents an hour. 


7.5 percent (minimum of $6.40 a week 
or 16 cents an hour) increase, aver- 
aging $6.44 a week or 16.1 cents an 


5.5 percent increase, averaging $5.16 
a week or 12.9 cents an hour. 


5 percent increase, averaging $4.92 
a week or 12.3 cents an hour. 


5.5 percent increase, averaging $5.76 
a week or 14.4 cents an hour. 


Additional increases: in some job classifications 
and starting rates, reclassification of some jobs, 
and changes in progression schedules.! 

Additional increases of 3 and 4 cents an hour 
($1.20 and $1.60 a week) for employees at 
rates ranging from $85 through $92.80 a week 
and $92.85 and over, respectively; area an 
classification adjustments; changes in progres- 
sion schedules; and increases in starting 
rates.? 

Additional increases of 4 and 5 cents an hour 
($1.60 and $2.00 a week) for employees at rates 
ranging trom $88.35 to $96.75 a week, and 
$96.80 and over, respectively; further ag on 
ments resulting from transfer of station from 
one rate schedule to another and from con- 
solidation of divisions into rate schedules for 
3-shift substations.* 

In addition: 

Some changes in progression schedules. 
Deferred wage increase of 5 percent, effective 
July 1, 1958. 


Additional classification adjustments.‘ 








1 These changes amounted to 0.39 cent an hour averaged over all workers 
in the bargaining unit. 

2 These changes amounted to 1.52 cents an hour averaged over all workers 
in the bargaining unit. 


? These changes amounted to 2.01 cents an hour averaged over all workers 
in the bargaining unit. 

4 These changes amounted to 37 cents an hour averaged over all workers 
in the bargaining unit. 
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B—Weekly Rates for Selected Occupations at Specified Dates, 1953-59 





Effective date, minimum and maximum rates,! and progression schedule 2 





Department and job title Sept. 1, 1953 Sept. 1, 1954 July 1, 1956 * July 1, 1957 July 1, 1958 July 1, 1959 





Mini- | Maximum | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- Maximum Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- 
mum mum 





OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


Cable splicers.......- $98. 70 $112. 55 $118. 75 
Cable splicers, a prentice.- . 107. 00 
Carpenters, finis 
Clerks, field (water department)-- 
Electricians.......... 
Electricians, apprentice; linemen, 
apprentice MS ss maiiceich 
Electrical technicians. ...--.------ 
Firemen, gas eames gas makers -- 
Fitters _ 
Fitters, apprenti 
Fitters, pipe (w ater department) _- 
Groundmen; helpers 
horers . 
Linemen; “metermen, senior (elec- 
tric department) 
Machinists. ___ - 
Machinists, apprentice. . 
Maintenance tren, street ‘light... ef 
Mechanics (pewer and gas plants, 
electric maintenance depart- 
ment) 
Mechanics (gas street or service 
denartment)_. cassie 
Mechanics, service (gas service 
department)... - 
Metermen (e'ectric department) - - 
Metermen. apprentice (electric. 
department) . . 
Operators, auxiliary ~(power- 
plants) ; 21 83. 80 . . 3 . 3 
Operators. elevator (general office) - 3 3f 69.20 | 65.30 b i 77.35 
Operators. first: 
East Bay Division: 
Station C and Newark-._- 94. 30 q 6111.15 
Station G _ _ See ' 103. 00 
Contra Costa and 8 other 
stations. pacnuse 89. 65 - 103. 00-106. 10 
5 other stations...-..-.--- 87.95 x 93. 35-103. 00 
North Bay Division: 
Cordelia, Fulton, Mendo- 
cino, Ignacio... -.....- 87.95 
Petaluma, Santa Rosa..-- dropped 
San Francisco Division: 
TE Pdi kcctinecncsiemes 
Other stations: 
7 93. 35-108. 10 
7 93. 35-103. 00 
§ 93. 35- 98. 35 


San Jose Division: 
Station B_ 
San Mateo. 
Station A 
Davenport 
Steam plants: * 
Sacramento, Station B _-- 
Humboldt, Donhass IIT_- 
Humboldt, Station B 
Powerplants: ® 
Hunters Point 


Three-shift hydro plants and 
three-shift substations: 1° 
Schedule T 


Schedule IV 
Operators, first assistant: !! 
East Bay and San Francisco 
Divisions... 
Newark substation 
Potrero powerplant. _ , 
Patrolmen (electric department) _- . OF 2 $ 91.95 
Repairmen, appliance q 2 85.00 
Repairmen, boiler (low pressure 
steam plants ") 21 86. 70 
Repairmen, meter (gas depart- 
% 85.00 






































See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Weekly Rates for Selected Occupations at Specified Dates, 1953-59—Continued 





Effective date, minimum and maximum rates,' and progression schedule ? 





Department and job title » i, Sept. 1, 1954 


July 1, 19563 July 1, 1957 July 1, 1958 





mum 


Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- Maximum Mini- | Maxi- | Mini- | Maxi- 


mum mum 





OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, AND 
Construction—Continued 


Servicemen (gas department) 

Servicemen, water 

Servicemen, electric, senior (San 
Joaquin Division) 

Tenders, turbine “ 


2% 
Ss 


SSRESE B: 
SRSSES 


2 «2 


Welders (gas plants and shops) - . .. 
Welders, certified 


DEPARTMENT OF Pipe LINE 
OPERATIONS 


ae com 





Maintenance men 

M echanics-welders 
Repairmen, line 
Repairmen, plant (A) 











SBRRSESS 
SSesesas 


S uskauer 
2SSz2LSES 
SSSsSss3eR 


Z 
i 















































1 Where only the maximum rate is shown, a single job rate was in effect. 
In the case of first operators, the range of rates in the column for July 1, 1956, 
does not indicate minimum and maximum rates but rather the fact that some 
— were transferred to one rate schedule and others to a different 
schedule. 

“n ds. ression from the minimum to the maximum ~t. rate follows the 

ule listed below. The length of the progression schedule is indicated by 
a oe in the maximum rate column for 1953 except where it was changed 
during the period covered by this table; in such cases, the appropriate foot- 
notes are shown both for 1953 and for the date on which a change in the pro- 
gression ong — effective. 

(c) 1 year, 2 

(d) 6 outhe, iy year, 18 months, 2 years. 

(e) 1 year. 

(f) 6 months, 1 year. 

op 6 months, 1 year, 18 months. 

ti 6 months. 
6 months, 1 year, 18 months, 2 years, 30 months. 
) 6 months, | year, 18 months, 2 years, 30 months, 3 years. 

(m) 6 months, 1 year, 18 months, 2 years, 30 months, 3 , 42 months. 

§ Effective 1956, for the occupation “first operator,”’ all division stations 
except Newark were classified as 3-shift substations, and in all cases, only one 
rate was paid first operators in each station; a As of rates indicates that 
some stations in a = were transferred to schedule and others to a 
different schedule. The new classification ae cations is shown in footnote 10. 

‘ Reclassified as carpenters (gas plants, water department, and stores 
division) with single rate. 

4 Range, nonprogression schedule. 

* Applies to Newark only; station C discontinued. 

7 One station discontinued. 

* Two stations discontinued. 

* Effective 1956, steam plant classifications were discontinued and power- 
plants were substituted. 


10 ber ogg gh were Ss in ~~ to various localities as follows: 

‘ule 1: B Drum, Electra, Pit Nos. 1, 3, and 5, Stan- 

mong Shy Marysville, Midway, Moraga, 

Panoche, Salinas, San oo "Stockton—Station A, San Francisco—Station 
H, Vaca Dixon. Included Balch in 1959. 

‘Schedule II: Balch, Bucks Creek, Coleman, Cresta, De Sabla, E] Dorado, 
Kerckhoff, Mclones, "Pit No 4, Rock Creek, Salt 8 gS, Spaulding, Wise, 
Wishon Bellota, C Chico , Contra Costa, Cordelia, vis, Fulton, Herndon, 
Humboldt, Ignacio, Kern Oil, Mendocino, Mission, Pittsburg, Sanger, 
San Luis Obispo, Santa > Ome. "South Tower, Wilson, a as Pye Cews 
D, F, G, J, L, and X, rancisco—Stations C, E, G,I . ~~ 
Btation B. Nota 24s in 1959 to Balch, Coleman, Pit Non’ 4, "wise, W 
on, 

Schedule J11: American River, Centerville, Inskip, San —_— Volta, 
California Avenue, Corcoran, Tesla, East Bay—Station K rancisco— 
Stations F, K, and W , San Joaquin—-Station O, San Jose——Station A. Not 
applicable in 1959 to ‘Centerville, > ae, San Joaquin, Mae a amend 


Avenue, Corcoran, San Fran 

Sched IV: Angels, Kilare, cioeo, Sta Saddle, Davenport 
Bay—Stations I and Y, San Francisco—Stations B Q. an Nee Re 
cable in 1959 to Angels, Kilarc, Lime Saddle, Merced, East Bayonne L 
San Francisco—Station Q. 

ul Effective 1 first assistant operator classification was in effect only 
for the Newark substation and Potrero powerplant. 

u§ rate paid at a particular location on a percentage of time 
on work in various classifications but not less than $2.50 a week above mini- 
mum after 1 year’s continuous service. The maximum rate was paid if 50 
percent of time was spent on a, classification work. 

8 Effective July 1, 1956, rec ag job 

4 Stations A, C, and Lee Sdective uly 1, 1956, Potrero, Oakland, and 
Oleum powerp lants; effective July 1, 1957, Potrero and Oakland; rates at 
Oleum were $101 .95-$103 ae i, 1957, $107.05-$109.15 on July 1, 1958, 
and $112.95-$115.15 on July 1, 

Effective 1954, changed canst Gas Supply and Control Department. 


C—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date Provision 





Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Shift Premium Pay 





July 1, 1959 so Increased to 8 cents an hour for second 
dated § Sept. 1, 1952, | shift; 12 cents for third shift. 
amended July 1, 1959). 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date Provision Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Overtime Pay 





Sept. 1, 1953 (agreement Added: Employee entitled to 6-hour rest | mo 
dated Sept. 1, 1952, after 8 hours’ work at overtime rate during 
amended July 1, 1953). 16-hour period immediately prior to regular 

work hours. Straight-time pay for hours in 
which rest period overlaps employee’s next 
regular work period, but no pay between ex- 
piration of rest period and time employee 
reports to work. 

Sept. 1, 1954 (agreement Added: (1) Travel and mealtime included as 
dated —_ 1, 1952, hours worked at overtime rates if employee 
amended Sept. 1, 1954). works 8 hours or more during 16-hour period 

a beginning of regular hours of work, 
ut counted as part of 6-hour rest period if it 

occurred after employee was dismissed from 

work; mealtime occurring during overl#p be- 
tween rest period and next regular scheduled 
work day paid at overtime. (2) Hours worked 
prior to 6-hour rest period not to be included 
in computing another period of overtime work. 

(3) If employee is called back to work durin 

rest period, a new rest period will begin at en 

of such work. (4) Overtime rate to be paid 
for work during regular hours without 6-hour 
rest period. 





Holiday pay 





Sept. 1, 1954 (agreement Veterans Day substituted for former option of 
dated Sept. 1, 1952, ' Armistice or Admission Day. 

amended dept. 1, 1954). Eliminated: Paid holiday benefits for casual 
weekly employees; time and one-half pay con~ 

tinued for holiday work by such workers, 
sa 1, 1957 (agreement | Changed: Time and one-half plus holi- 
ated rp a 52, day pay for work on regularly sched- 
amended July 23, 1957). uled workday. 





Paid Vacations 





Jan. 1, 1957 (agreement | Added: 20 days’ vacation with pay 
dated Sept. 1, 1952, after 25 years’ service. 
amended July 1, 1956). 
Jan. 1, 1958 (agreement | Eligibility for 15 days’ vacation with 
dated ae. 1, 1952, pay reduced to 10 years’ service. 
amended July 23, 1957). 








Paid Sick Leave 





Jan. 1, 1955 (agreement | Revised to: All unused sick leave for | Extended to all regular employees regardless of 
dated Sept. 1, 1952, preceding 8 years in addition to length of service. 
amended Sept. 1, 1954). annual allowance. 

Oct. 1, 1956 (agreement | Eliminated: Paid sick leave benefits 
dated pe 1, 1952, during waiting period for workmen’s 
amended July 23, 1957). compensation and temporary dis- 

ability insurance benefits. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Travel Pay 





July 1, 
ated —_ 1, 
amended July 1, 


1956 (agreement 
1952, 
1956). 


Eliminated: For employees returning 
home for temporary assignments on 
nonworkdays, company option of 
reimbursing for round trip by public 
carrier and limit of 1 hour each way 
on pay for travel time. 





Vehicle Mileage Allowa 





ay 


amended 


1956 Ggrerment 


Sept. 1, 1952, 
uly 1, 1956). 


Added: Any employee authorized by 
company to use personal vehicle in 
connection with duties entitled to 
vehicle mileage allowance at rates 
established by company. 





Supplemental Industrial Injury Benefits 





1 


ae 


amended 


ae 


amended 


= ss 


et 1, 19652, 
uly 1, 1956). 


1957 (agreement 
pe 1, 1952, 
uly 23, 1957). 


Added: Plan to supplement State 
workmen’s compensation, temporary 
disability insurance, and voluntary 
wage-benefit plans. 


Size of daily benefit: An amount which, 
added to State workmen’s com a 
sation and temporary disability 
efits plus any benefits from A mand 
tary wage-benefit plan, equaled 85 
percent of employee’s basic weekly 
wage rate divided by 5. 


Benefits to begin with first workday of absence 
immediately following on of work injury. 
Supplemental benefits during first week 
of disability to, be credited against any retro- 
active State compensation. 

Benefits to be subtracted from any permanent 
disability settlement. 


Added: During disability, employee could be 
given temporary light duty and paid at rate 
cf his regular classification. 





Voluntary Wage-Benefit Plan 





Jan. 1, 1954 
Jan. 1, 1958 


Increased : v~ gy benefits—$10 a 
day for 21 days. 

we ge Hospital benefits—$12 a 
ay 


(See next section for additiona! hospital benefits.) 


Changed: Participating se pane to contribute 
1 percent of first $3,400 of annua! salary in lieu 
of 1 percent State payroll tax. 





Sickness, Accident, Hospitalization, and Death Benefits 





July 1, 1955 





a oa Group life insurance as fol- 

ows: 

Death benefits—$4,000 to $50,000, de- 
pending on monthly earnings. 

Disability—Face value of insurance up 
to maximum of $20,000 minus $500. 

Dependents’ benefits— Dependent to re- 
ecive any life insurance in excess of 
$20,000 allowed disabled employee, 
as well as $500 plus unpaid monthly 
installments. 





Employee contribution continued at rate of 50 
cents a month for $1,000 of coverage. 


Benefits continued to be paid in monthly install- 
ments. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Sickness, Accident, Hospitalization, and Death Benefits—Continued 





Jan. 1, 1957 


Jan. 1, 1958 


July 1, 1959 


Increased: Hospitalization—Employees, 
up to $12 a day. 


Added: Major medical expense benefits, 
providing 75 percent of ‘overall 
medical expenses” in excess of (1) 
$100, (2) basic benefits under —— 
tal plan, and (3) hospital benefits 
under voluntary wage-benefit plan. 
Lifetime maximum of $5,000. 


For first 21 days, $2 hospital benefit to be paid 
from hospitalization plan and $10 from volun- 
tary wage-benefit plan. For the remaining 
159 days, entire $12 to be paid from hospital- 
ization plan. 

Employee contribution changed to $7.30 a month 
for employee and 1 dependent and $10.95 a 
month for employee and 2 or more dependents. 

Added: Hospital plan for retirees and depend- 
ents, who elected to continue monthly contri- 
butions, on the same basis as when employed. 

Employee or dependent could apply for new 
maximum after $1,000 of benefits had been 
paid by submitting evidence of insurability. 


With increase in hospital benefits under volun- 
tary wage-benefit plan to $12 a day, total 
hospital benefits became $14 a day for first 
21 days. 

Paid life insurance for retired employees in- 
creased to $1,000. 

Company contribution to hospitalization plan 
increased to $3.50 per month per employee 
(from $2). 





Retirement Plan 





Plan revised Jan. 1, 1954__-_- 





Annuities continued to be one-half of 
employee’s total contribution. 

Added: Minimum normal monthly re- 
tirement benefit for those with 5 or 
more years’ service, of $5 for each 
year of service up to 25, less primary 
social security benefits. 

Changed: Maximum age of eligibility 
to join plan—64% years for men and 
women. 


Normal annuity for men and women 
joining plan on or after Jan. 1, 1954, 
payable on first of month following 
65th birthday. 


Early retirement: Annuity reduced by 4 
percent for each year (or period of 
more than 6 months) before normal 
retirement date (formerly reduced on 
basis of employee’s age). 

Terminavion and death benefits: Interest 

at 2 percent on employee contribu- 
tions made in 1954 or thereafter to be 
added to death benefits or contribu- 
tions withdrawn by employee upon 
termination of employment before 
retirement. 
Age of eligibility to choose deferred 
normal retirement benefit raised to 
50 for women hired after 1953 and 
leaving company prior to retirement 
age. 





ee pam to contribute 3 percent of first $3,600 
of annual earnings and 5 percent above $3,600. 


Women joining plan before 1954 continued with 
earlier provision for normal retirement age 
of 60 but could, with company permission, 
continue to work until 65. n retirement, 
ongeeree to receive deferr annuity plus 
addition] annuity purchased by deferred 

retirement income plus interest. Company 

and employee contributions to cease at age 60. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Retirement Plan—Continued 





Plan revised Jan, 1, 1954— 
Continued 


Saks 3 TARO co scteccn nes 





Clarification: Choice of receiving de- 
ferred retirement income based on 
employee’s own contributions avail- 
able to all employees regardless of 
years of service and age, so long as 
rounriutiens equaled $100 or more. 
Termination benefits: Choice of leaving 
contributions in fund and at normal 
retirement date receiving life annuity 
based on employee and company 
contributions extended to employees 
with at least 15 years’ membership 
in plan regardless of age at time of 
resignation. 


Requirement of co = el consent for early 
retirement eliminate 

Survivors’ benefit option permitted 1 year rather 
than 5 years prior to retirement. 





Savings Plan 








| Savings fund plan established as 


follows: 
Eligibility: 

Membership in retirement plan and 

at least 5 years’ continuous service. 
Contributions: 

Employee to contribute one of the 
following percentages of straight- 
time pay (excluding pay for over- 
time, bonuses, and other special 
pay) : 

5 but less than 10 years’ serv- 
ice—2, 3, or 4 percent; 
10 but less than 15 years’ 
service—2, 3, 4, or 5 percent; 
15 or more years’ service—2, 3, 
4, 5, or 6 percent. 

Company to match half of employee’s 

contribution. 
Investment of fund: 

Employee contributions to be in- 
vested equally in company stock 
and U.S. Government bonds or 
entirely in either one. 

Company contributions to be used 
entirely to purchase company 


stock. 
Withdrawal from plan: 

Employee to be able to withdraw 
assets accumulated through his 
contributions plus stock based on 
vested company contributions, that 
is, company contributions made 
at least 3 years earlier or in the 
case of the employee retiring under 
eer 8 retirement plan, dying 

coming permanently and 
totally disabled, all company con- 
tributions. 
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Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases" 





Labor Relations 


Court Rejection of Curtis Doctrine. A Federal 
court of appeals, in denying enforcement of a 
National Labor Relations Board order, rejected 
the Board’s Curtis doctrine, and refused to bring 
peaceful recognition picketing by a minority 
within the proscription of section 8(b) (1) (A) of the 
National Labor Relations Act.' 

In this case, the union had attempted to organize 
four warehouse employees and one truckdriver at 
an employer’s plant. After the company refused 
to recognize the union, picketing began. When 
the union continued its picketing after being 
defeated in a representation election, the company 
filed an unfair labor practice charge under 
8(b)(1)(A),? and it was sustained by the NLRB: 

In denying enforcement, the court traced the 
history of the Board’s policy witb respect to inter- 
pretation of section 8(b)(1)(A). Noting that the 
Curtis doctrine (wherein the Board established its 
current policy) is of recent origin,* that the ques- 
tion of whether peaceful recognition picketing by 
a minority constitutes restraint or coercion within 
the meaning of the act is a troubled one, and that 
the legislative history is inconclusive, the court 
announced that “‘all picketing has in it elements of 
coercion and restraint at least through the solicita- 
tion of the support of public opinion even though 
the primary purpose may be to publicize to the 
employees the merits of the controversy.” The 
court reasoned that if Congress had intended to 
prohibit all organizational and recognitional pick- 
eting it would have done so directly rather than 
indirectly as “coercion and restraint.” This was 
evidenced by the limited restrictiveness of section 
8(b)(4)(C) which prohibited a strike for recogni- 
tion purposes where a bargaining representative 
had already been certified, and by the recent 
enactment of the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act’s section 8(b)(7) which specif- 

174 


ically prohibits recognition and organizational 
picketing except in certain iustances. From an 
examination of these sections, it becomes clear 
that peaceful recognition picketing by a minority 
was not considered to have been generally pro- 
hibited by 8(b)(1)(A), else 8(b)(7) would have 
been superfluous. 


NLRB Reassertion of Curtis Doctrine. The NLRB 
reaffirmed the Curtis doctrine in ruling that minor- 
ity recognition picketing was in violation of section 
8(b)(1)(A) of the NLRA, and was not protected 
by Constitutional free speech guarantees or by 
section 8(c) of the act.® 

When the employer did not immediately grant 
recognition after an organizational drive at the 
Sierra furniture plant by Local 123 of the Wood- 
workers union, the local joined with Local 208 
of the Teamsters and they demanded to be 
recognized as joint representatives. At this time, 
a majority of employees had signed authoriza- 
tion cards for Local 123. After the filing of an 
election petition by the employer, a period of 
picketing, and the filing of refusal to bargain 
charges (subsequently dismissed) by the unions, 
the employer signed a union shop contract with 
the Teamsters—Local 123 having disclaimed its 
interest, an action which both unions contended 
was necessitated by Sierras refusal to bargain 
with Local 123. Thereafter, on the basis of a 
Board investigation conducted pursuant to the 
union’s unfair labor practice charge, Sierra as- 
serted that the Teamsters did not represent a 
majority of the employees, and declared the con- 


*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
eases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflet all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 NLRB v. Local 182, International Brotherhood of Teamsters (C.A. 2, Nov. 
27, 1959). 

2 This section makes restraint or coercion of employees in the exercise of their 
self-organizational rights the subject of such a charge. 

3 Local 182, International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Alling & Cory Co., 
121 NLRB 315 (Aug. 7, 1958). 

4 For 10 years after passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, peaceful picketing for 
recognitional purposes by a minority was not considered an unfair labor prac- 
tice within the meaning of 8(b)(1)(A). In the Curtis case, 119 NLRB 232 
(Oct. 30, 1957), the Board set its present policy. The Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit denied enforcement of the Board’s order; 
and on April 20, 1959, the U.S. Supreme Court agreed to review the case 
(359 U.S. 965). 

5 Local 208, International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Sierra Furniture Co., 
125 NLRB No. 20 (Nov. 17, 1959). 
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tract invalid. At the same time, Local 123 with- 
drew its disclaimer. Following a further refusal 
by the company to negotiate, both unions 
commenced picketing and made appeals to cus- 
tomers not to do business with Sierra. After a 
temporary restraining order was issued, the 
employer’s proposal for an election was rejected 
on the ground that the employees’ choice could not 
be fairly tested because of Sierra’s unremedied 
unfair labor practices, and the unions refused to 
give up their union shop contract. The unions 
conceded that they did not represent a majority 
when picketing began, but that they did when they 
were jointly designated as collective bargaining 
representatives by Sierra’s employees, and the 
loss of a majority was attributable to the unfair 
labor practices of the employer. 

The Board found that the employees were not 
aware, during the organizational drive, that they 
were signing authorization cards making Local 
123 and the Teamsters joint representatives. 
It reasoned that since the unions had not been 
designated jointly by a majority, the subsequent 
refusal by the employer to bargain could not have 
undermined or contributed to the loss of a ma- 
jority, and found that the unions were guilty 
of violating section 8(b)(1)(A). 

Although the unfair labor practices were com- 
mitted prior to passage of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, the Board 
took cognizance of the new provision, 8(b)(7), 
specifically dealing with recognition and/or organi- 
zational picketing, by stating that it merely 
amplified subsisting section 8 proscriptions. The 
rationale of the Board’s decision, enunciated in the 
Curtis case, was that “‘the important fact of the 
situation is that the union seeks to cause economic 
loss to the business during the period that the 
employer refuses to comply with the union’s 
demands. And the employees who choose to 
continue working, while the union is applying this 
economic hurt to the employer, cannot escape a 
share of the damage caused to the business on 


* Local 639, International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Curtis Bros., Inc., 
119 NLRB 232, 236 (Oct. 30, 1957). 

™NLRB vy. Local 1212, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(C.A. 2, Dec. 3, 1959). 

* “Tt shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor organization or its agents 
... to engage in . . . a strike . . . where an object thereof is . . . forcing 
or requiring any employer to assign particular work to employees in a par- 
ticular labor organization . . . rather than to employees in another labor 
organization...” 


which their livelihood depends. Damage to the 
employer during such picketing is a like damage 
to his employees. That the pressure thus ex- 
erted upon the employees—depriving them of the 
opportunity to work and be paid—is a form of 
coercion cannot be gainsaid . . . The diminution 
of their financial security is not the less damaging, 
because it is achieved indirectly by a preceding 
curtailment of the employer’s interests.’’® 

The dissenting member viewed section 8(b)(7) 
of the LMRDA as creating a new proscription 
dealing with peaceful minority recognition and/or 
organizational picketing, and that prior to the 
act’s passage, section 8(b)(1)(A) did not prohibit 
picketing of such a nature, nor was it so intended 
or conceived. The dissent also argued that even 
if 8(b)(1)(A) were viewed as a prohibition of 
peaceful minority recognition picketing, he could 
not hold with the majority “that the unions 
jointly must be treated as a minority union be- 
cause only one of them had been designated by the 
employees to represent them.” The dissent 
envisioned the circumstances as employer coercion 
of employees to abandon Local 123 as their 
representative either separately or jointly with 
the Teamsters. 


Power of NLRB in Jurisdictional Dispute. AUS. 
court of appeals denied enforcement of an NLRB 
cease and desist order brought under the forced 
work assignment provisions of section 8(b)(4)(D) 
of the NLRA, asserting that the duty of the Board 
is to “hear and determine the dispute’ pursuant 
to section 10(k) of the act.’ 

The facts of the case involved a dispute over 
work assignments between the International 
Botherhood of Electrical Workers and the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees. 
The IBEW broadcast engineers struck when light- 
ing work in connection with certain remote tele- 
vision broadcasts was assigned to the stage hands. 
In an unfair labor practice charge filed with the 
Board under section 8(b)(4)(D),*° it was found that 
the IBEW had violated the act. The Board made 
a finding and issued its order, which it sought to 
enforce in this court action. 

For purposes of the enforcement proceeding, the 
IBEW conceded it was guilty of an unfair labor 
practice, but contended that the Board’s order 
was unenforcible, since it had failed to determine 
affirmatively which of the two contesting parties 
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was entitled to the disputed work, 
ance with section 10(k).® 

In refusing to enforce the Board’s order, the 
court examined the special procedure prescribed 
by section 10(k) for the determination of disputes 
arising under section 8(b)(4)(D). It viewed the 
statutory language to “determine the dispute’ 
as clear and unambiguous.” The court likewise 
interpreted the legislative history to mean that a 
determination should be made by the Board alone, 
barring any private settlement between the parties. 
In concluding that the Board’s position contra- 
vened the statutory direction, the court denied 
the petition for enforcement. 

In its behalf, the Board argued that an incon- 
gruous result might be reached if it were required 
to make an affirmative allocation of work, since 
section 303 of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, which contains language substantially identi- 
cal to section 8 (b) (4) (D), permits an independent 
action for damages to those injured by jurisdic- 
tional disputes. ‘This could lead, the Board said, 
to assessment of damages against a union under 
section 303, although it might be found entitled 
to the work by virtue of an affirmative allocation 
under section 10(k). The court’s rejoinder rested 
on the premise that the two sections were not to 
be construed in pari materia and that the under- 
lying considerations of private redress are neces- 
sarily disparate from a purely administrative 
remedy. The Board also raised a question of 
possible conflict with sections 8(a)(3) and 8(b) 
(2), which protect employees from discrimination 
because of their union membership or lack of it. 
It asserted a Board determination ‘would pre- 
sumptively authorize that union ‘to cause or 
attempt to cause’ the employer to discriminate 
against the incumbent employees to whom he 
has assigned the work.” The court rejected this 
contention on the theory that, even assuming a 
displacement should occur, Congress considered 
the settling of jurisdictional disputes of such great 
moment that it overshadowed the considerations 
of anomalous results on particular occasions. 


in accord- 


Statement of Understanding Not a Contract. A 
Federal district court dismissed a suit for violation 
of contract, brought under section 301 of the 
LMRA by two local unions against an employer; 
it refused to assert jurisdiction on the ground that 
a strike settlement agreement or a statement of 


understanding was not a contract within the 
meaning of section 301." 

The plaintiffs in this case were two unions 
which at one time had been the recognized bar- 
gaining agents for the defendants’ employees, but 
which, at the time of calling the strike which pre- 
cipitated this action, no longer represented a 
majority of the employees. With the help of a 
third party, the strike was settled, and the parties 
entered into a statement of understanding which 
established the terms under which the strikers 
returned to work. The present suit was brought 
pursuant to section 301(a) of the LMRA,” on the 
theory that the employers had violated a con- 
tractual obligation by refusing to permit non- 
employee union representatives to solicit member- 
ship in the employees’ cafeteria, and by refusing to 
restore two reinstated strikers to their former 
jobs. 

The court refused to assert jurisdiction, avowing 
that section 301(a) of the LMRA contemplates 
only collective bargaining contracts, and not 
strike settlement agreements. It was not enough, 
said the court, that the unions represented some 
employees or that the benefits of the settlement 
agreement inured to the plaintiffs. What was 
decisive, said the court in quoting Schatte v. Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, 
was that “any right of recovery under section 301 
must rest upon a contract and its asserted viola- 
tion. The whole act relates to labor contracts; 
hence, it must be a contract contemplated by the 
act, i.e., a collective bargaining contract or 
contract relating to fair or unfair labor prac- 
tices .. .”™ 


* Section 10(k) provides that: ‘Whenever it is charged that any person has 
engaged in an unfair labor practice within the meaning of paragraph (4) (D) 
of section 8(b), the Board is empowered and directed to hear and determine 
the dispute out of which such unfair labor practice shall have arisen, unless, 
within 10 days after notice that such charge has been filed, the parties to such 
dispute submit to the Board satisfactory evidence that they have adjusted, 
or agreed upon methods for the voluntary adjustment of, the dispute. Upon 
compliance by the parties to the dispute with the decision of the Board or 
upon such voluntary adjustment of the dispute, such charge shall be 
dismissed.” 

10 The precise issue has been resolved against the Board by the Third 
Cireuit, NLRB v. United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry, 242 F . 2d 722; and by the Seventh Circuit, 
NLRB v. United Brotherhood cf Carpenters and Joiners, 261 F . 2d 166; but the 
Board has nevertheless adhered to its position. 

1 Locals 128 and 688, Retail Clerks International Association v. Lion Dry 
Goods (N.D. Ohio, Dec. 21, 1959). 

12 “Suits for violations of contracts between an employer and a labor organi- 
zation representing employees . . . may be brought in any district court of 
the United States having jurisdiction ofthe parties . . . 

13 84 F. Supp. 669, affirmed 182 F.2d 158, certiorari denied 340 U.S. 827. 
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Unlawful Reduction of Seniority. The NLRB 
found that a union and a company acted unlaw- 
fully in reducing the seniority status of an em- 
ployee under the guise of a contract provision 
which left the determination of seniority entirely 
to the union, since the employee was not subject 
to that provision." 

The seniority provision of the contract provided 
that during the slack season (April 15 to October 
15) employees could obtain a leave of absence and 
maintain full seniority if they reported to the shop 
steward on the morning of October 15. The ad- 
ministration of the procedure was entirely in union 
hands, since the employer agreed to accept the 
certification of the shop steward as to employee 
availability. 

An unfair labor practice charge was filed by an 
employee against both the union and the employer 
under sections 8(a)(3) and 8(b)(2) of the NLRA. 
He had been granted a Jeave of absence April 12th 
because of personal matters, and did not return to 
work until October 30th because of a sudden ill- 
ness. The union removed him to the bottom of 


the seniority list, first on the theory that he had 
failed to report on the 15th of October, and then, 
after agreeing that his illness had prevented him 


from appearing, on the theory that he left work 
prior to April 15th. Reluctantly, the employer 
acceded to the union determination. 

Apart from its insistence that the agreement un- 
lawfully delegated to the union exclusive control 
over the seniority status of the employees,” the 
Board established that the union’s action in re- 
ducing the employee’s seniority was not purely 
ministerial. It held that the union only purported 
to rely on the agreement, but in fact, its action in 
unilaterally reducing the employee’s seniority was 
outside the scope of the parties’ agreement. The 
seniority provisions were applicable to those ‘who 


“4 Miranda Fuel Co. and Lopuch; Local 558, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Same, 125 NLRB No. 53 (Nov. 30, 1959). 

18 Meenan Oil Co. and Wolny and Local 558, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, 121 NLRB 580 (Aug. 19, 1958), enforcement denied 266 F. 2d 552 
(C.A. 2, May 14, 1959), involved a contractual seniority provision similar to 
the one here involved; and notwithstanding the refusal of the Second Circuit 
to uphold its decision, the Board has adhered to its policy in the instant case. 

16 Great Northern Ry. v. NLRB (C.A. 9, Nov. 23, 1959). 

17 With this amendment, Congress has apparently removed any doubt in 
this area as to the applicability of the secondary boycott provisions, since it 
now applies to “any individual employed by any person engaged in com- 
merce or in any industry affecting commerce.” 

1% The Board relied on the statutory definitions of employer and employee 
in the NLRA, which do not include “‘any person subject to the Railway 
Labor Act,” or “any individual employed by an employer subject to the 
Railway Labor Act.’’ Sections 2 (2) and (3) of the NLRA, as amended. 


according to seniority would not have steady em- 
ployment.” Finding that had the employee not 
been granted a leave for personal reasons, regular 
employment would have been available, and he 
would therefore have been removed from the appli- 
cation of the seniority provisions, the Board con- 
cluded that the employer had surrendered to the 
union his right to determine seniority generally, 
i.e., apart from the situation covered by the con- 
tract provision, and ordered that the employee be 
restored to his proper seniority status and be made 
whole for any loss of wages. 


Secondary Boycott of Railroad: Under NLRA. A 
U.S. court of appeals, in setting aside an order of 
the NLRB, held that the secondary boycott pro- 
scription of section 8(b)(4)(A) of the NLRA, as 
amended, was applicable to railroads ‘* even before 
its most recent amendment, section 704 of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959." 

In this case, a loca] union and a district council 
of the Lumber & Sawmill Workers engaged in a 
primary strike against a mill and cabinet works. 
The union groups picketed a spur track of the 
Great Northern Railway at a point where the rail- 
road served the principal employer. The activities 
of the unions were directed toward inducing em- 
ployees of the railroad to engage in a strike or con- 
certed refusal to transport freight or to operate 
trains over the spur track. Their object was to 
force or require the railroad and other persons to 
cease transporting, handling, or otherwise dealing 
in the cabinet company’s products, or to cease 
doing business with it. 

In an unfair labor practice proceeding brought 
by the railroad, the NLRB held that the railroad 
did not come within the NLRA’s definition of 
employer, and that, therefore, inducement of its 
train crews was not inducement or encouragement 
of employees of an employer within the meaning 
of section 8(b)(4)(A), and the complaint was 
dismissed."* 

Upon petition for review, the court of appeals 
set aside the Board’s order upon a finding that the 
prohibition of section 8(b)(4)(A) is applicable to 
“any employer or other person,” and that the 
definitien of employer and employee in sections 
2 (2) and (3) of the act were immaterial in this 
instance. To exclude railroads from the rigors 
of the secondary boycott provisions of the act. 
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said the court, would not be consonant with the 
general objectives of Congress in enacting the 
legislation. The purpose of the exclusionary 
definition was to leave railroad employer-employee 
matters to the administration of the Railway 
Labor Act, and not to deny relief to railroads 
occupying the position of neutral third parties 
when they are adversely affected by activities 
designed to aid a nonrail union in a primary labor 
dispute with an independent employer. 


Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


Retroactivity of Honorable Discharge. A Federal 
district court held that a veteran was entitled to 
restoration of his job and an award of damages 
after his certificate of service in the Armed Forces 
had been changed retroactively from undesirable 
to satisfactory service.'® 

Reemployment had been denied because the 
veteran, although he had applied for reinstate- 
ment within the 90 days allowed by law, did not 
at that time have a certificate of satisfactory 
service, but an undesirable discharge. It was 
again denied when he presented a revised certifi- 
cate evidencing a general discharge under honor- 
able conditions retroactive to the date of his 
release from the Armed Forces, because this 
revision was not made until more than 4 months 
after his discharge, and so his application with the 


‘revised certificate was made more than 90 days 


after his discharge. 

The court found that review by the Armed 
Forces proved that the undesirable discharge was 
an error, a conclusion that was emphasized by the 
retroactivity of the correction. The error was 
not attributable to the veteran. Moreover, the 
delay in correction was due to the time consumed 
by the proceedings of the Army, the court said, 
something wholly beyond the veteran’s control; 
the veteran bad been prompt and diligent in the 
matter. 

The court concluded that presentation of the 
certificate of satisfactory service is not confined 
by the reemployment law to the 90-day statutory 
period for application. Once a timely application 
has been made, it preserves the right of restoration 
until a final decision is made in proceedings pro- 
vided by law on the kind of discharge to which 
the veteran is entitled. In the interest of proper 
protection to the employer, the court—while 
ordering reinstatement with all statutory rights, 
including a year’s protection from discharge 
without cause running from the actual future 
reinstatement—treated the date of production of 
the revised certificate as the date when reinstate- 
ment was due and awarded as damages only the 
wages and benefits lost after that date. 


Robertson v. Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac RR. (D.C. E.D. Va. 
Nov. 25, 1959). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





December 1, 1959 


Tue INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’s ASSOCIATION, which 
had been under a Taft-Hartley strike injunction for about 
2 months (see Chron. item for Oct. 8, 1959, MLR, Dec. 
1959), reached an agreement—ratified by union members 
on December 10—with the New York Shipping Association 
on 3-year contracts with waterfront employers from Maine 
to Virginia. The master contract included increases of 
22 cents an hour in wages (in three steps) and 21 cents in 
fringe benefits. Under the settlement, employers agreed 
not to reduce the size of standard workgangs and to use 
ILA members to load or reload containers when the work 
is done at the pier. 

On December 23, the parties to the dispute on the 
south Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, tentatively agreed on a 
4l-cent-an-hour package increase, as the National Labor 
Relations Board tabulated ballots on the shippers’ last 
offer. (See also p. 184 of this issue.) 


December 4 


Tue Insurance Workers and the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. reached a tentative 2-year agreement, which 
was subsequently ratified by union members and became 
effective January 1, 1960. The contract provided: pay 
increases ranging from $8 to $16 a week for more than 
6,500 agents in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and 
metropolitan New York. (See also p. 185 of this issue.) 


Secretary or Lasor James P. MircHe.. announced the 
appointment of John L. Holcombe as Commissioner of 
the recently established Bureau of Labor-Management 
Reports (see Chrom. item for Sept. 14, 1959, MLR, Nov. 
1959), effective January 1, 1960. 


December 8 


Tue Unrrep SreeLworRKeERs agreed on 3-year contracts 
with the American Can Co. and the Continental Can Co. 
The settlement covered 32,500 workers and called for a 
package that included wage raises averaging 8.2 cents an 
hour (the first retroactive to October 1, 1959) in each 
contract year. Other guins included company-paid health 
insurance for retired workers. (See also p. 182 of this issue.) 


December 9 


A Feperat district court in Oklahoma granted an NLRB 
petition for an injunction against a union’s picketing on 
the grounds that the union had violated section 8(b)7(c) 


of the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act by picketing for organizational or recognition purposes 
for a period of more than 15 days since the provision be- 
came effective without an NLRB election petition having 
been filed. The act prohibits such activity unless an elec- 
tion petition is filed within “a reasonable period of time, 
not to exceed 30 days from the commencement of such 
picketing.”” The case was Elliott v. Local 619, Inter- 
national Typographicai Union. 

On December 18, a Federal district court in Tennessee 
held that this section did not contravene the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and granted an injunction on 
the basis that the union’s picketing was for recognition or 
organizational purposes and continued for an unreasonable 
period without an election petition being filed. The case 
was Phillips v. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 


December 11 


Tue Justice DEPARTMENT announced that a Federal grand 
jury in Pittsburgh had indicted Theodore Cozza, president 
of Pittsburgh Teamster Local 211, on a charge of receiving 
a kickback of $7,811 from Auto-Rental, Inc., between 
January 1950 and September 1959. At the time he al- 
legedly took the money, Cozza represented the local as a 
member of Teamster Joint Council 40 in Pittsburgh. (See 
also Chron. item for Sept. 21, 1959, MLR, Nov. 1959.) 


Arrer several days of violence, the National Guard 
closed the Wilson & Co. meatpacking plant in Albert Lea, 
Minn., one of the company’s eight plants against which the 
United Packinghouse Workers had been on strike for 
about 6 weeks. The plant reopened 17 days later under 
a court order. 

On December 15, the Governor of Iowa ordered a de- 
tachment of State highway patrolmen to Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to help local police restore order at the company’s 
plant in that city, following a clash between strikers and 
nonunion workers. 


December 12 


Secretary oF Lasor James P. MircuHe.t issued an inter- 
pretation of the bonding provisions in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. The amount 
of bond for a person responsible for the handling of ‘‘funds 
and other property” of a labor organization or a “trust in 
which [the organization] is interested” was set at 10 percent 
of funds bandled by him or his predecessors during the 
preceding fiscal year, but in no case more than $500,000. 
Individual bonding is not required, and a group of persons 
handling a particular fund may be bonded as a “person” 
by a “schedule in form” bond which may cover either a list 
of positions or a list of names. 


December 13 


Memeers of the Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
ratified a 2-year contract covering about 10,000 employees 
of chain and independent food stores in Chicago, which, in 
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addition to other benefits, called for weekly wage increases 
of $5.50 for butchers at self-service markets and $6.50 
at service markets, retroactive to October 3, plus equal 
amounts a year later. 


December 15 


Joun L. Lewis announced that in January he would retire 
from the presidency of the United Mine Workers, a post he 
held for 40 years. He will be succeeded by Vice President 
Thomas Kennedy, who will head the union until its con- 
vention in December 1960. (See also p. 187 of this issue.) 


December 16 


Tue Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and the 
Kennecott Copper Corp. announced the tentative settle- 
ment of a 129-day strike of about 4,900 workers in four 
States. MMSW members ratified on December 24 an 
18%-month master contract containing about the same 
economic benefits as the contract between the company 
and the Steelworkers (see Chron. item for Nov. 22, 1959, 
MLR, Jan. 1960) and p. 183 of this issue.) 


December 17 


Tue TEAMSTERS announced the resignation of Harold 
Gross as president of Local 320 of Miami, Fla. According 
to the union, Gross had resigned prior to his recent convic- 
tion on evasion of Federal income tax on a $29,000 payoff 
he had allegedly received from employers. (See Chron. 
item for Sept. 2, 1959, MLR, Nov. 1959.) 


December 18 


Tue Fuint Giass WorKeERs signed a 1-year contract with 
the Corning Glass Works, calling for a 3.25-percent wage 
increase (with a 6.5-cent-an-hour minimum), retoractive 
to November 30, and liberalized fringe benefits for about 
5,300 workers in Corning N.Y. Nonwage provisions be- 
came effective January 20, 1960. 


December 19 


Tue United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers announced 
a contract with the Merrimac Hat Co. of Amesbury, 
Mass.—a company in which the union bought a controlling 
interest to keep the plant open. (See Chron. item for 
Jan. 17, 1959, MLR, Mar. 1959.) The pact called for a 
7.5-percent package increase for the more than 300 workers 
involved. (See also p. 185 of this issue.) 


Tue STEELWORKERS reached agreement on 3-year con- 
tracts with five aluminum producers—Aluminum Co. of 
America, Reynolds Metals Co., Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp., Ormet Corp., and Olin-Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp.—employing about 35,000 workers. The value 
of the settlement was estimated by the union at about 
30 cents an hour, including 21 to 22 cents for wages. 


Alcoa also negotiated a similar 3-year agreement” with 
the Aluminum Workers Union, covering about 7,000 
employees in seven plants. (See also p. 183 of this issue.) 


December 21 


A Frperau district court in Ohio dismissed a suit by two 
local unions for violation of contract by employers, hold- 
ing that it had no jurisdiction under section 301 of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of an action to uphold 
a strike-settlement agreement, on the grounds that collec- 
tive bargaining agreements are the only labor-management 
contracts that are actionable under section 301. (See 
also p. 176 of this issue.) The case was Locals 128 and 
633, Retail Clerks International Association v. Lion Dry 
Goods, Inc. 


December 22 


Upon REQUEST of the union’s monitors, Federal District 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts ordered Teamster President 
James R. Hoffa to remove 12 locals from trusteeship. 
Mr. Hoffa was directed to notify the trustees to prepare 
for elections of officers and to cooperate in setting up 
election dates and procedures with the outside agency 
which will be appointed to supervise the elections. 


December 23 


NEGOTIATING under a wage reopening clause of their 1958 
contract, the National Maritime Union and the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute representing 36 ship oper- 
ators agreed upon a 4.5-percent pay increase for 25,000 
unlicensed seamen on 383 passenger and dry cargo ships 
that operate out of East and Gulf Coast ports. Subse- 
quently, the union negotiated a similar wage increase 
with 39 East and Gulf Coast tanker operating companies 
employing about 10,000 seamen. (See also p. 184 of this 
issue.) 


December 28 


New York Crty Teamsters Loca 553 signed a contract 
for about 5,000 employees of local fuel dealers, providing 
for increases of 20 cents an hour in wages and 5 cents in 
fringe benefits over the 2-year period of the contract. 
(See also p. 185 of this issue.) 


December 31 


Tue Transir Workers UNION and the New York City 
Transit Authority agreed on a 2-year contract covering 
29,000 employees shortly before midnight, averting a 
strike scheduled for next morning and providing for a 
package increase of 40 cents an hour over the life of the 
contract, which the city estimated would cost $35 mil- 
lion. A few hours later, the union also settled with the 
city’s seven privately owned bus companies. (See also 
p. 184 of this issue.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Durtine most of December, contract talks between 
the Nation’s 11 largest steel producers and the 
United Steelworkers made little headway despite 
Government mediation efforts. On January 5, 
1960, after marathon New Year’s weekend meet- 
ings, the parties signed a memorandum of agree- 
ment on terms recommended by Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon and Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell. 

Previous to the steel settlement, agreements 
were negotiated by the Steelworkers in the alu- 
minium and can industries (without work stop- 
pages) ; settlement of lengthy strikes in the copper 
industry appeared assured as several major com- 
panies signed contracts in line with others negoti- 
ated a month earlier; and agreements in several 
sectors of the transportation industry were 
reached. 


Steel 


Before the parties in the steel dispute came to 
terms, several ways of reaching a settlement had 
been suggested, including a proposal made on 
December 8, by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, that the union and the companies sub- 
mit their differences to a third party for recom- 
mendation or even to binding arbitration. Steel- 
worker President David J. McDonald endorsed 
Mr. Mitchell’s proposals as “‘in line with the sugges- 
tions we have been making all along.”” However, 
the industry declared, in opposition to the pro- 
posal, that third-party intervention could only 
result in recommendations that the union had 
already rejected or for a more costly settlement 
“which would clearly be inflationary.” Possi- 
bility for a settlement seemed even more remote 
when the Steelworkers offered a revised contract 
proposal which included more demands than it had 
previously made and more than it had obtained 
in the Kaiser contract. 

537158—60—6 


As the month ended, the three-man Presidential 
Board of Inquiry resumed its hearings into the 
dispute. The Board reported its findings to 
President Eisenhower on January 6, the day after 
the memorandum of agreement was signed with 
the major companies, since final agreements had 
not been signed when the report was completed, 
nor had agreements been reached with smaller 
steel companies, the iron ore mining companies, 
and some other parties to the dispute. 

The memorandum of agreement, signed on Jan- 
uary 5, provided for a contract to continue until 
June 30, 1962, on wages and to December 31, 1962, 
on pensions, insurance, and supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits.' It provided for two wage-rate 
increases—a 7-cent across-the-board increase plus 
a 0.2-cent widening of increments between labor 
grades, effective on December 1, 1960, and a 
similar 7-cent general wage-rate increase effective 
October 1, 1961, but with a 0.1-cent widening of 
increments. Increases will range from 7 to 13 
cents in the first period, depending on labor grade 
and from 7 to 10 cents in the second period. - 
Including effects on incentive pay, these increases 
were estimated to average about 9.4 cents in the 
first year and 8.6 cents in the second year. 

A cost-of-living escalator provision was included, 
to be effective in the second and third contract 
years but limited to a maximum adjustment of 
6 cents over the contract period of which no more 
than 3 cents would be effective in the second 
contract year. Such escalator adjustments, how- 
ever, may be used to offset the costs of the in- 
surance program if they rise above a specified 
maximum. 

Effective January 1, 1960, the companies agreed 
to take over all insurance costs for active em- 
ployees, thus increasing the take-home pay of 
workers by approximately 6.5 cents an hour. In 
addition, they agreed to liberalize life insurance 
and weekly sickness and accident benefits, with 
the respective increases in these benefits amount- 
ing to about $500 and $11 at most companies. 
There was also provision for extending hospitaliza- 
tion and insurance benefits and for continuing life 
insurance for specified periods for laid-off em- 
ployees who would pay 60 cents per $1,000 for 
life insurance after 6 months of layoff. Provision 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 
1 See p. 161 of this issue for the text of the agreement. 
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was made for extending hospitalization and surgi- 
cal benefits for retirees, to be paid for by the 
retirees. 

The settlement also liberalized pensions by 
increasing minimum pensions to $2.60 a month 
for each year of future service and to $2.50 a 
month for past service; previous minimum pen- 
sions were $2.40 a month for each year of service 
prior to November 1, 1957, and $2.50 a month 
thereafter. The maximum number of years of 
service to be counted in computing such pensions 
was increased from 30 to 35; the amount deducted 
for social security benefits from pensions higher 
than the minimum was reduced by $5; and mini- 
mum disability pensions were increased from $90 
to $100 a month. At retirement, workers will 
receive, instead of their first 3 months’ pension, 
a special retirement payment equal to 13 weeks’ 
vacation pay, reduced by any vacation pay re- 
ceived earlier in the calendar year. Early retire- 
ment provisions were also liberalized. The com- 
panies will increase pensions for those already 
retired by $5 a month. 

It was agreed that the companies’ contribution 
for supplemental unemployment benefits would be 
the same as under the previous contract, when 
the companies paid 3 cents in cash and 2 cents as 
a contingent liability. Details of supplemental 
unemployment benefits were to be worked out 
later, as were a number of other issues. 

A joint committee, headed by a neutral chair- 
man, was established to study the question of 
work rules and to report its recommendations and 
findings by November 30, 1960. A Human Re- 
lations Research Committee was also established 
to study and recommend solutions of mutual 
problems relating to equitable wage and benefit 
adjustments, job classifications, incentive pay, 
protection of long-service employees against lay- 
offs, medical care, and other problems. 

R. Conrad Cooper, chairman of the Steel 
Companies Coordinating Committee, stated that 
“the effect on our employment costs of the con- 
tractual arrangements we made is from 3% to 3% 
percent per year.” He cautioned that several 
factors must be considered in comparing the cost 
of this agreement with those in the aluminum 

ad can industries and with Kaiser Steel. For 
example, he said that the can and aluminum 
industries had been bearing a higher percentage 
of total insurance costs than the 50 percent which 


the steel companies had been paying, and that in 
these industries there are relatively fewer pen- 
sioners and less incentive pay coverage than in 
steel. Mr. Cooper said that “If the same benefits 


which were obtained in the other settlements had 
been obtained in the steel industry settlements, 
the cost effects would have been considerably 
more for us than they actually were.” 


Metal Containers, Aluminum, and Copper 


Conclusion of agreements in the aluminum, 
can, and copper industries, before the basic steel 
settlement, deviated from the usual pattern of 
bargaining in which settlements in these industries 
have typically followed the basic steel contracts. 
The annual value of the package settlements in 
both the aluminum and can industries was roughly 
comparable to that concluded by the Steelworkers 
and the Kaiser Steel Corp. in October.’ 

Agreement on 3-year contracts between the two 
major metal container producers—the American 
and Continental Can Companies—and the Steel- 
workers union was announced on December 8. 
The agreements, affecting about 32,500 employees, 
were valued by management at 28.2 cents an hour 
and by the union at 30 cents, both exclusive of any 
possible cost-of-living increases. Wage increases 
averaged approximately 8.2 cents an hour in each 
of the 3 contract years (the first retroactive to 
October 1, 1959) and consisted of a 7-cent general 
raise plus increases in increments between job 
classes averaging 1.2 cents an hour. The cost-of- 
living escalator clauses were modified to exclude 
any increase during the first contract year and to 
limit increases to 6 cents over the contract period, 
of which no more than 3 cents could be effective 
in the secdnd contract year. 

Fringe benefit improvements consisted of liberal- 
ization of pensions at an estimated cost to the 
companies of 2 cents an hour, insurance changes 
accounting for 1.5 cents an hour (to be put into 
effect in two equal installments), and 0.1 cent 
allocated for improved holiday pay. The re- 
mainder of the package, estimated by the union 
at 1.8 cents, was for minor items whose cost the 
companies said could not be reliably calculated. 

No changes in work rules were made; an Ameri- 
can Can Co. official said the companies were suc- 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1959, pp. 1378-1379. 
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cessful in resisting changes proposed by the union, 
but Steelworkers President David J. McDonald 
denied work rules were an issue in the negotiations. 
The parties had extended their previous contracts 
(due to expire September 30, 1959) to January 1, 
1960, or 30 days after the end of the steel strike, 
whichever occurred first.’ 

The United Steelworkers of America on Decem- 
ber 19 announced tentative agreements with five 
aluminum manufacturing companies providing a 
wage and fringe benefit “package.” Its value, 
according to the union and the companies, was 
approximately the same as that of the can settle- 
ments. The agreements affected about 30,000 
employees of the Aluminum Company of America, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corp., Ormet Corp., and Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. First-year wage increases were 
retroactive to. August 1 (in accordance with pre- 
vious contract extension agreements), but the 
amounts of the increases varied among companies 
and among plants of the major companies. Ac- 
cording to Arthur J. Goldberg, the Steelworkers 
general counsel, the increases averaged about 5.5 
cents an hour for the first year, approximately 8 
cents the second, and about 8.5 cents the third 
year. Alcoa said the average wage costs at its 
plants would increase 4.8, 7.1, and 8.9 cents in the 
respective contract years. The contracts included 
cost-of-living provisions with the same limitations 
as those in the can contracts. The aluminum 
agreements will expire July 31, 1962. 

Fringe improvements provided for company 
assumption of the employees’ share of insurance 
costs and for a liberalized pension plan (valued by 
Kaiser at 4.6 and 2.6 cents an hour, respectively). 
The pension improvements, patterned after the 
October Kaiser Steel Corp. agreement,‘ raised 
minimum pensions to $2.50 a month for each year 
of service prior to January 1, 1960, and to $2.60 a 
month thereafter. Previous benefits were $2.40 a 
month per year up to January 1, 1958, and 
$2.50 a month per year thereafter. The contracts 
allowed credit for up to 40 years’ service, instead 
of 30 as provided under previous plans. In addi- 
tion, all employees retiring in the future will 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1959, p. 1257. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1959, pp. 1378-1379. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1960, pp. 63-64. 


receive a special retirement payment equivalent 
to 3 months’ full pay, and present retirees will 
receive a flat $5-a-month increase in their pensions. 

Spokesmen for Alcoa said that a sumilar contract 
had been tentatively agreed upon with the 
Aluminum Workers’ International Union for 
about 9,700 workers. At the end of December, 
the company was still negotiating with the United 
Automobile Workers, who represent some 9,000 
employees. The Reynolds Metals Co. and the 
Aluminum Workers Union, representing about 
6,000 workers, were also in negotiations. 

An 18%-month contract between the Kennecott 
Copper Corp. and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.), on strike 
since August 10, 1959, was tentatively agreed upon 
on December 16. A return to work was delayed, 
however, pending settlement of local issues (which 
had to be worked out before ratification of the 
master contract) and until the company settled 
with various craft unions. Local issues were soon 
agreed upon, and on December 24, MMSW mem- 
bers ratified the master contract; operations at 
three of the company’s four western mining 
divisions were started on a limited scale on 
December 28, as agreements were completed with 
some craft groups. 

The MMSW agreement, covering an estimated 
4,900 workers in four western States, was valued 
at 22.3 cents an hour, approximately the same as 
that of contracts negotiated in November between 
American Smelting and Refining and the MMSW 
and Kennecott and the United Steelworkers of 
America.’ The contract, running until June 30, 
1961, provided for wage-rate increases of 7 cents 
to 10.6 cents an hour, effective December 16, 1959, 
and a similar increase effective July 1, 1960. 
Also included was a provision for a “job study 
which will result in additional hourly wage in- 
creases for the majority of employees’ repre- 
sented by the union. The contract established 
a severance pay plan providing an employee $100 
for each year of completed service in case of job 
displacement through automation, technological 
change, or permanent shutdown of a plant or 
department. 

Other fringe benefit improvements called for 
improvements in pay for overtime work, a seventh 
paid holiday, an increase from double time to 
double time and one-half for work on holidays, 
liberalized health and welfare benefits valued by 
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the union at 0.5 cents an hour, and pay for jury 
duty. 

In other copper industry negotiations, members 
of MMSW Local 117 on December 22, ratified a 
contract offer by the Anaconda Co. for workers 
at its Montana plant. Negotiations had been 
conducted separately by the local after it had 
withdrawn from the international union’s joint 
Montana bargaining committee. This settle- 
ment reportedly was valued at 22.5 cents over a 
30-month period, including wage increases total- 
ling 14.5 cents an hour. 


Transportation 


Pay increases of 4.5 percent became effective 
January 1, 1960, for about 35,000 unlicensed sea- 
men working on American flag dry cargo, passen- 
ger, and tanker ships operating off the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts under terms of two settlements 
negotiated by the National Maritime Union in 
the latter part of December. Agreement was first 
reached on December 23 with the representatives 
of dry-cargo and passenger steamship companies 
for about 25,000 seamen. For able-bodied seamen 
the increase amounted to $15.90 a month, based 


on a 40-hour week, which will bring their monthly 


basic pay to $369.17. As a result of the wage 
increase, overtime rates rose proportionately, and 
including overtime (which reportedly averages 
about 90 hours a month), the union estimated the 
raise would increase earnings to about $675 a 
month. 

The tankers’ agreement increased base pay for 
able-bodied seamen by $16.10 a month, bringing 
their basic pay to $373.84 a month. Both settle- 
ments were negotiated under reopening provisions 
of contracts signed in June 1958;° one more re- 
opening is provided before they expire in June 
1961. 

In the longshore industry, contracts were re- 
portedly signed for men working at south Atlantic 
and at some Gulf ports, following agreement be- 
tween the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (now AFL-CIO) and the New York Shipping 
Association.’ The contract with the Mobile 
Steamship Association and the ILA, for example, 
was about the same as that with the New York 
group; it provided a package increase of 41 cents 
over 3 years, including 22 cents in wages. In 
addition, the employers acceded to a union demand 


to increase the minimum size of longshoremen’s 
gangs from 14 to 16 men, exclusive of machine 
operators. 

Uninterrupted transit service in New York City 
became assured in the early hours of 1960, when 
agreements on 2-year contracts were announced 
by the Transport Workers Union and the New 
York City Transit Authority and seven private 
bus lines. The Transit Authority agreement, 
covering 29,000 workers (mainly in subways), 
provided a 40-cent-an-hour package increase over 
the life of the contract. Wage-rate increases, 
totaling about 9 percent, amounted to 10-14 cents 
an hour the first contract year and an additional 
8-11 cents in two equal installments on January 
1 and July 1 of 1961. A concession relating to 
the retention of skill differentials was provided by 
the establishment of a $2 million inequity fund. 
Improvements in vacation and health and welfare 
items were also included. This agreement also 
covers about 1,700 city-owned busline employees 
in Queens and Staten Island, represented by the 
Motor Coach Employes’ union. 

The private bus lines settlement, reportedly a 
36-cent-an-hour package, included a 12-cent hourly 
wage increase for the first contract year and an 
additional 10 cents the second year. About 8,000 
employees were affected. 

On January 3, representatives of four Teamster 
locals and the Motor Transport Labor Relations, 
Inc., announced terms of a 3-year agreement cov- 
ering 25,000 truckdrivers, helpers, and platform 
men engaged in freight hauling in the Philadelphia, 
southern New Jersey, and the Delmarva peninsula 
areas. It called for wage increases of 10 cents, 5 
cents, and 10 cents, effective in January of each 
year. 


Apparel 


A $5-a-week increase in pay for the lower wage 
bracket employees of companies affiliated with the 
Eastern Women’s Headwear Association in the 
New York City area was agreed to by employer 
representatives and the Millinery Workers Joint 
Board of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union. The 1-year agree- 
ment was announced on December 21 by Union 


See Monthly Labor Review, August 1958, p. 901. 
7 See Monthly Labor Review. January 1960 pb. 64, 
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President Alex Rose, who said the union’s skilled 
members (whose wages range from $2.50 to $4 
an hour) had voted to forgo a general pay increase 
and instead concentrate on raises for lower paid 
members. Workers earning less than $65 a week 
received a $5-a-week pay increase, and the mini- 
mum wage for a 35-hour week was also increased 
by $5 (to $50). About 2,600 workers (mostly 
Puerto Ricans and other newly hired workers) were 
affected by the changes. 

In another development concerning the Hatters 
Union, a contract including a 7.5-percent pay 
raise and other benefits was signed for employees 
of the Merrimac Hat Co.—a company in which 
six of the nine directors are members of the union. 
The union’s unusual position of bargaining with 
itself came about when in January 1959,* the union 
and individual workers bought about 80 percent 
interest in the firm in a move to prevent its 
liquidation and preserve the jobs of some 300 
union members. During the first 9 months of 
union operation, Merrimac showed a before-tax 
profit of $163,000, compared with a loss of $170,000 
a year earlier. 

Elsewhere in the apparel industry, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America announced 
on December 20, 1959, plans to seek a 25-cent-an- 
hour “package” increase for some 125,000 em- 
ployees in the men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
in contract negotiations which were to begin 
about the first of February. Union President 
Jacob S. Potofsky said the union’s plans for an 
increase—the latest general advance was in 1956— 
was based on a combination of increased produc- 
tivity in the industry, higher living costs, a good 
outlook for clothing sales, and a shortage of labor 
in most branches of the trade. 


Other Wage Developments 


The United Aircraft Corp. announced on De- 
cember 11, 1959, a pay raise of 3.5 percent, 
effective December 16, for about 10,000 nonunion 
salaried employees of its plants in various 
Connecticut locations. At the company’s Pratt 
and Whitney Division plants in Meriden and 


Southington, Conn., members of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists had ratified, 
on December 3, a: 2-year contract that raised pay 


* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1959, pp. 303-304. 


scales by 7 to 12 cents an hour and increased life 
insurance. At other plants, however, the 
Machinists had rejected the same offer, and nego- 
tiations continued at plants whose workers are 
represented by the United Automobile Workers. 

About 10,000 employees working in the meat 
departments of chain and independent food stores 
in the Chicago area were covered by a 2-year 
contract ratified on December 13 by members of 
seven locals of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen Union. Retroactive to 
October 3, 1959, the agreement raised weekly rates 
of pay by $5.50 and $6.50 for butchers in self- 
service and service markets, respectively, and 
scheduled identical increases for October of 1960. 
Other contract improvements included the addi- 
tion of supplemental pay for jury duty and up to 3 
days’ paid funeral leave. 

A 27-month contract was tentatively agreed 
upon in early December by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. and the Insurance Workers Inter- 
national Union for insurance agents in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and metropolitan 
New York. The agreement, subject to ratifica- 
tion by some 6,000 union members, provided 
weekly pay increases from $8 to $16 and will run 
until March 31, 1962. On the basis of the con- 
tract’s new system of pay, permitting commis- 
sions to be “annualized and accumulated” every 
quarter over a 4-year period, the union estimated 
the pay raise would average $8 a week over 4 years. 
About 16,000 unorganized agents will also be 
affected by the settlement. According to a union 
representative, previous earnings averaged about 
$126 a week. 

In the New York City area, the Teamsters union 
and representatives of fuel dealers, on December 
28, signed a 2-year contract for about 5,000 
employees. The 25-cent-an-hour package pro- 
vided, over the life of the agreement, wage in- 
creases of 20 cents an hour and 5 cents for 
improved fringe benefits. The basic daily rate 
for drivers will be $23.60 at the end of the con- 
tract period. 

In the same region, more than 4,000 professional 
nurses employed by the city of New York re- 
ceived yearly salary increases ranging from $500 
to $1,200, effective January 1, 1960. Under the 
new schedules, pay for about 3,400 staff nurses in 
the Department of Hospitals rose $500, to a new 
range of $4,250 to $5,330. Other new rates in- 
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cluded: a range of $6,750 to $8,550 (up by $700 
to $1,060) for superintendents of nurses; $4,850 
to $6,290 (an increase of $600) for public health 
nurses; and $6,400 to $8,200 (an increase of from 
$650 to $1,010) for consultant public health 
nurses. 

The Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., manufacturer of 
seamless stockings, announced in late December 
a 5-cent-an-hour general wage increase for un- 
organized employees at its textile plant in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. The company, which has about 4,100 
workers, had granted a 7-cent wage hike in Sep- 
tember 1958. 

A 1-year contract that raised rates of pay by 
3.25 percent (minimum 6.5 cents an hour) retro- 
active to November 30, 1959, was agreed upon in 
late December by the Corning Glass Works and 
the American Flint Glass Workers Union. The 
new contract, which also improved fringe benefits, 
runs until January 20, 1961, and affects about 
5,300 workers in the Corning, N.Y., area. 

The Greenville (Pa.) Dairy Co. signed a col- 
lective bargaining contract early in November, 
which was reported to be one of the first held by 
dairy farmers organized by the Teamsters Union. 
The agreement ended a strike against the dairy 
by 29 milk producers that began on October 10. 
The farmers had struck for bargaining recognition 
and in protest over declining prices for raw milk. 
The 7-month contract guaranteed that the com- 
pany will pay a Class I price for 70 percent of 
the milk it buys (in 1958, about 66 percent of the 
milk was reportedly sold at a Class I price), 
reduced from 45 cents to 25 cents per hundred- 
weight the price paid by farmers for hauling bulk 
milk to the company, and provided for check off 
of union dues. 

Anticipating forthcoming contract negotiations 
with the General Electric Corp. and the Westing- 
house Electric Corp., where contracts expire in the 
fall of 1960, five unions affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO formed a conference to poll members on bar- 
gaining goals. The International Union of Flec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, International 
Association of Machinists, United Automobile 
Workers, and the American Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers sent their members postcard 
ballots listing 19 bargaining items and asked that 
the items be numbered in order of importance. 
Shortly after January 11, when the ballots were 


due to be returned, the unions were expected to 
present their initial but separate demands. Most 
of the formal bargaining, however, will probably 
not begin until late summer. 


Court and Labor Board Actions 


In one of the first cases testing the restrictions 
on picketing in the Labor Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959, a Federal district 
court judge in Springfield, Ill., on November 23, 
temporarily enjoined a local of the Retail Clerks 
International Association from picketing the 
Myers Bros. department store in Alton, Ill. The 
case was brought by the National Labor Relations 
Board which alleged violation of the section of the 
law prohibiting a union from organizational or 
recognition picketing at an establishment within 
1 year after its defeat in an NLRB representation 
election. The Clerks had been picketing the store 
since the summer of 1958 but had been defeated 
in a representation election on December 12, 1958; 
the injunction, hence, was to be in effect only 
until December 12, 1959. The union had con- 
tended its picketing was a “manner of free speech,”’ 
and that it was only for consumer information 
purposes and hence was not within the scope of the 
law, which exempts this type of picketing. 

In a test of another provision of the new law, the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America (Ind.) 
opposed an attempt by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to have the union enjoined from strik- 
ing over its demands for an alleged “hot cargo” 
clause in a dispute with 16 lithographing companies 
in San Francisco. The union has been on strike 
since November 23, 1959. Union attorneys con- 
tended the new law’s provision outlawing “hot 
cargo” clauses was discriminatory, inasmuch as it 
exempts garment workers and building tradesmen. 

The National Labor Relations Board in mid- 
December issued an unfair labor practice charge 
against a local of the International Typographical 
Union and ordered it to end a strike that began in 
November 1957 against a Massachusetts news- 
paper. The ITU had struck to support its de- 
mands that “paste-makeup” work (pasting of 
a page of copy for photographic-reproduction) be 
assigned to its members instead of to nonunion 
staff artists employed in the paper’s art and ad- 
vertising department. The Board had ruled in 
September 1958 that the ITU was not entitled to 
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strike for this work assignment. When the ITU 
did not accede to the original findings, the Board 
said the union’s action constituted an unfair labor 
practice and ordered it to stop striking. 


Union Developments 


John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America for 40 years, announced on 
December 15 his intention to retire in January 
1960. In an open letter in the United Mine 
Workers Journal, the 80-year-old union leader said 
that ‘‘every logical circumstance leads to the con- 
clusion that I should begin the transfer of my 
obligations and duties to other and more capable 
hands.” Under the union’s constitution, Thomas 
Kennedy, union vice president, will succeed Mr. 
Lewis as president and hold office until the next 
election in December 1960. Mr. Kennedy said 
that he hoped Mr. Lewis would retain an active 
role in the union and that, accordingly, he would 
ask the UMW executive board to create a post of 
president emeritus; he also said he wanted Mr. 
Lewis to remain as chairman of the union’s Welfare 
and Retirement Fund and as a member of the 
board of the labor-management committee to 
expand the coal market. 

A program to offset “runaway shipbuilding,” 
that is, construction of ships for American com- 
panies at foreign shipyards, was announced on 
December 8 by James A. Brownlow, president 
of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Department. The 
department called upon Congress to take “cor- 
rective measures” by providing a “full subsidy” 
policy (instead of the present subsidy limit of 50 
percent of the cost of construction overseas), 
adopting a building program of a minimum of 20 
ships a year for 15 years, and removing all restric- 
tions on Government-insured mortgages for ship- 
building projects. 

A drive by two maritime unions to organize 
ships flying so-called “flags of convenience” * was 
strongly criticized by a spokesman for the Ameri- 
can Committee for Flags of Necessity on the 


* See Monthly Labor Review, January 1960, p. 68. 
” See Monthly Labor Review, December 1959, p. 1378, 


ground that the maritime unions’ alleged deter- 
mination “to gain control of foreign workers” 
might eventually jeopardize American invest- 
ments. The committee represents American own- 
ers of ships registered in such countries as Panama, 
Liberia, and Honduras. In a letter addressed to 
the presidents of some 400 Amcrican corporations, 
William C. White, executive member of the Com- 
mittee, declared the maritime unions’ efforts to 
establish an ‘international’ union represented a 
“crucial challenge to all American business invest- 
ments in foreign lands, and perhaps a forerunner 
of similar actions by other unions in other fields.” 

The United Automobile Workers announced on 
December 11 that it had reached an out of court 
settlement with the Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
in a dispute over the pensions of former Packard 
employees. The suit, originally filed in a U.S. 
district court in November 1958, arose when the 
union sought to prevent the company from carry- 
ing out a proposed split of the assets of the corpo- 
rationwide pension fund when the manufacture 
of Packard cars in Detroit was halted. The union 
maintained that the portion to be allocated to 
former Packard employees would have reduced 
their benefits to about 65 percent of the level 
provided under the previous pension agreement. 
According to the union, the new pension settlement 
guarantees pensions equaling 85 percent of the 
level provided at the time the Detroit plant was 
closed. 

In early December, the Kaiser Steel Corp. and 
the Steelworkers union each named top officials to 
the 9-man committee established under their 
agreement to study a long-range plan for sharing 
the “fruits of the company’s progress.” Ap- 
pointed from the company were Edgar F. Kaiser, 
E. E. Trefethan, Jr., and C. F. Borden. David J. 
McDonald, Arthur J. Goldberg, and Charles J. 
Smith will represent the union. 

The public members, named in the contract, are 
George W. Taylor (who also served as chairman 
of the Board of Inquiry appointed by the President 
under the Labor Management Relations Act to 
investigate the steel strike), John T. Dunlop, and 
David L. Cole. 
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Special Reviews 


Unions and Union Leadership—Their Human 
Meaning. Edited by Jack Barbash. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. xxii, 348 pp. 
$6. 

This is Professor Barbash’s first venture into 
the field of book publication since he joined the 
academic ranks. 
as an editor rather than as an author, those who 
remember him for the lively prose of his The 
Practice of Unionism and its predecessor volume 
will not be surprised to find that his choice of 
articles for inclusion in this work tend toward 
simplicity in language and concept. 

Looking at what the volume contains, we find 
some 43 articles grouped under 5 headings: The 
Broad View, Union Leaders, Union Styles, Conflict 
Situations, and Some Special Union Problems 
(Politics, Automation and Technology, Racket- 
eering, The Negro Worker in the Union). The 
selections are all relatively short and specific in 
content, with little theorizing except in the first 
section. An innovation, in a collection of this 
general type, is the frequent use of items from 
business magazines, news magazines, and news- 
papers, in addition to the usual scholarly journals. 

It would not be difficult for any reviewer to 
quarrel with the editor about articles included 
and excluded. More to the point, however, is to 
assay the volume in terms of the editor’s frame of 
reference. What did he set out todo? How well, 
if at all, has he accomplished his objective? And, 
is the objective itself worthwhile? The objective 
_ 4s to give the reader some feeling for, and under- 
standing of, the union as an enterprise made up 
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of live human beings,’”’ to provide “depth and 
detail” to the general reader, provide a ‘balanced 
diet as between wholesale generalization and 
clinical detail’ for the student, and “suggest the 
astonishing variety of union experiences” for the 
trade unionist. There is little doubt but that 
the first objective has been accomplished. The 
“human beings” with their virtues and their faults 
appear in lively form in many of the articles with 
an aura of immediacy and presence. The detail 
adds to the impression of life, but unfortunately 
there is not too much depth. The “think” type 
of article which gives depth is present, but too 
briefly to make a real impression. The student 
will want to look further beyond the variety. 
What we have then is an interesting collection, 
eminently readable, certain to pique the curiosity 
of all and to lead many into a real interest in the 
modern labor movement. Especially now, with 
the labor movement facing a crisis in its public 
relations and in its own morale, to rouse union 
and nonunion readers to think about the varieties 
of unionism and their meaning is a wholesome 
endeavor. 
—Hersert J. LAHNE 


Division of Research and Statistics 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 


Business Enterprise in Its Social Setting. By 
Arthur H. Cole. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1959. 286 pp. $5.50. 

The concept of an “economic man,’ who 

“naturally” will seek to maximize profits in his 

role as entrepreneur, has been a central thread 

in economic thought for almost two centuries. 

True, it is widely recognized that man is a social 

as well as an economic creature, but the theorist 

generally spins his web as if the entrepreneur were 

a constant factor under whatever culture and 

circumstances. The contribution of this book is 

an emphatic denial of this thesis. It is an 
examination of entrepreneurship as a variable 
affected by attitudes and relationships both within 
the business enterprise and in its social setting. 

It is also a demonstration and justification of the 

historical approach practiced by the Research 

Center in Entrepreneurial History at Harvard. 

The entrepreneur is viewed by Dr. Cole not 
only as a central figure in economic life but also 

as the central figure. It is he who “forms a 
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bridge between society as a whole and the profit- 
oriented institutions established to satisfy its 
economic desires.” He is the “conductor of a 
symphony” in which the factors of capita], labor, 
and land perform in an arrangement of his choice. 
Thus, there is no more basic endeavor in economics 
than reappraising the character of the entrepreneur 
and the forces which mold it. This may lead 
far afield into the disciplines of sociology, an- 
thropology, psychology, and of course history. 
Entrepreneurship cannot be limited in place or 
time. 

The first half of the book is a statement of the 
nature and importance of entrepreneurship and 
the “elements of a positive view.’’ These ele- 
ments, each comprising a chapter, are defined 
as the relationship between the entrepreneur and 
(1) the other members of the group that make up 
the particular enterprise, (2) other entrepreneurial 
groups, and (3) the economic and cultural environ- 
ment. The first deals, for example, with the 
diffusion of decisionmaking in the organization, 
the increasing complexity in business, develop- 
ment of the managerial class, and changes in 
social responsibility. The second deals not only 
with competition and monopoly, as might be 
expected, but also with the interaction between 
business and the service units which both assist 
and complicate the entrepreneurial function— 
trade associations, advisory services, publishing 
houses, and schools of busimess. The third 
looks at the historical origins of entrepreneurship, 
the social incentives, and the relationship of the 
rest of society to the entrepreneurial segment. 

Part two consists of a series of fifteen “vignettes,” 
drawn from various researches into entrepreneurial 
history, setting forth the character of entre- 
preneurship under diverse circumstances. Here, 
one encounters the modern corporate executive, 
the early builders of canals and railroads, and 
the noble landowners of the Middle Ages, among 
others. Following that, the author endeavors in 
a brief concluding section to draw some general- 
izations about the process of entrepreneurial 
change. This amounts to a restatement of the 
field of inquiry. The “elaboration of a model of 
entrepreneurial change” is seen to involve three 
stages: (1) the nature of the entrepreneurial 
world in terms of the internal and external forces 
which influence decisions; (2) motivation, or the 


need for achievement; and (3) opportunity for 
innovation, the process of entrepreneurial change. 

Dr. Cole has set forth some rather provocative 
thoughts about the role of enterprise and a wealth 
of illustrative material. To my mind, there is 
no doubt about the central thesis that the entre- 
preneur is the product of a wide range of forces. 
This is economic determinism turned upside 
down. It is not entirely clear, however, how far 
one is obliged to pursue this chain of relationships 
through the gamut of the other social sciences. 
At what stage is it possible to return to the 
starting point and generalize about the behavior 
of the entrepreneur? Moreover, if the starting 
point were any other social factor in economics— 
the consumer, the worker, the owner of capital— 
would the chain of causal circumstances be any 
less devious? Granted the central role of the entre- 
preneur, he can no more be viewed as the only 
social variable than as a constant in the economic 
equation. This could leave us with no acceptable 
theory or generalization whatever in economics, 
although probably it should only make us some- 
what more critical of theory. 

This is a book which requires a bit of study, 
but it is worth it. It is not easy reading, not as 
easy as the subject matter would permit. The 
author has a disquieting habit of setting out to 
develop, say, three lines of thought, but then 
either failing to identify the second and third or 
else restating them in terms which make them 
difficult to recognize. Conversely, the reader may 
find himself confronted with a point clearly stated 
to be the third in a series although the identity 
of the first and second is anything but clear. 
This is occasionally disturbing but not fatal. 
The important thing is that the author makes a 
very convincing case for the study of entrepreneur- 
ship as a social phenomenon. 

—Mrner H. Baker 


Vice President and Economist 
Seattle-First National Bank 


Employing the Negro in American Industry: A 
Study of Management Practices. By Paul H. 
Norgren and others. New York, Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., 1959. 171 pp. 
(Industrial Relations Monograph, 17.) $6. 


This volume analyzes in detail the experience 
of 44 companies in employing Negro workers in 
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jobs for which they had not traditionally been 
considered. The Industrial Relations Counselors 
planned this study to bring together information 
on the policies and practices of companies that 
have been active in employing Negroes. The 
major emphasis is on the specific management 
practices involved, such as reaching the decision 
to employ Negroes, recruitment, orientation, 
performance, relationships on the job, and union 
relations. It was thought the information might 
be “of value to those employers who, in the past, 
have had little or no need to be concerned with 
biracial employment, but who now feel they can 
or must draw on the Negro labor market.” 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the opening 
chapter, on Overall Conclusions and Observations, 
leaves the reader somewhat uncertain as to the 
probability of success in efforts to employ Negroes 
in industry. This initial uncertainty gives way 
to a more positive outlook as the authors describe 
in subsequent chapters the specific experiences of 
industrialists in employing members of the non- 
white labor force. For example, in chapter IV, 
the authors examined the experiences of these 
establishments and found that to be effective, a 
nondiscriminatory hiring policy must be clearly 


stated and have the backing of top management. 
Employment agencies and other sources of recruit- 
ment should be specifically notified of the non- 
discrimination policy, and should also be advised 
regarding requirements of the jobs and other 


standards of selection. The reviewer wishes more 
information on successful techniques had been 
included in the beginning of the book. 

Most of the companies studied first employed 
Negro workers because management voluntarily 
adopted a nondiscriminatory hiring policy. A 
substantial number, however, attributed their 
decision to the enactment of Fair Employment 
Practice legislation by States or municipalities in 
which they were located. 

Comparing the overall performance of qualified 
Negro and white employees on the job, a majority 
of the 31 companies which gave such information 
indicated that Negro employees on the whole are 
no better and no worse than their white coworkers. 
Interesting observations were that some Negroes 
have to learn about the importance of being 
responsible on the job; female workers tend to have 
a better job attendance record than males; and 
qualified workers are less willing to transfer to a 


new vicinity or travel long distances to work as 
more job opportunities become available. 

A review of company experiences with regard 
to promotions and advancement revealed that 
Negro workers are at a disadvantage. They have 
not been employed in industry for a long period 
of time, and consequently, their seniority standing 
is low and most lack the experience to qualify 
competitively for promotional openings. Also, 
many lack the educational background to qualify, 
or the incentive to apply, for company training 
that would fit them for advancement. 

Literature on the subject matter included in this 
volume is scarce. Since this book contains factual 
as well as some technical information, yet is easy 
to read, it should be a valuable contribution to 
the field of interracial relations in general and 
employment in particular. 


—Roserta CuHurcH 


Minority Groups Consultant 
U.S. Department of Labor 


The Study of Population—An Inventory and 
Appraisal. Edited by Philip M. Hauser and 
Otis Dudley Duncan. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1959. 864 pp., bibliography. 
$15. 

The primary focus of the approximately half 
million words contained in this volume is on “the 
status of demography as a science and as a pro- 
fession in the United States.” Part I contains 
four chapters on demography as a science—the 
nature of demography, data and methods, demog- 
raphy as a body of knowledge, and demography 
as a profession. The first chapter of part II is 
an excellent summary of the development of 
demography. The remaining chapters of part II 
cover the current status of demography in France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Brazil, India, the 
Pacific Area, and in the United States. Part III, 
Elements of Demography, is concerned with world 


demographic data, population composition, dis- 


tribution, fertility, mortality, growth and replace- 
ment, internal and international migration, 
estimates and projections, family statistics, work- 
ing force and the relationship between population 
and natural resources. The concluding section, 
part IV, Population Studies in Various Disciplines, 
contains seven chapters on the relations between 
demography and ecology, human ecology, geog- 
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raphy, physical anthropology, genetics, economics, 
and sociology. 

The editors provided the contributors to parts 
II and III with outlines to guide them in their 
work and to part IV with general instructions in 
the interest of obtaining uniformity in coverage 
and treatment. It was the policy of the editors 
to present the chapters substantially as written 
by their authors. ‘The editors decided that they 
would have their say in part I of the volume, 
Demography as a Science, in which it would be 
their prerogative among other things to differ 
with various aspects of the presentation of the 
individual authors.” 

Part I by the editors is the most stimulating 
section of the book. Readability of this section 
is in part due to their uninhibited style. For 
example, in chapter 2 they give a running descrip- 
tion of the contents of the chapters contained in 
part IV. They state, “As medical men, Drs. 
Kalilmann and Rainer understandably, although 
contrary to instructions, also deal with the ‘engi- 
neering’ aspects of the implications of the findings 
of genetics as made manifest in ‘eugenics’.” 
Similarly, in describing the chapter on the inter- 
relations of demographic and sociological varia- 


bles, they write the following: “Turning from 
consideration of the relation of sociology to de- 
mography, Moore then reverses his focus. In 
discussing the relation of demographic theory to 
sociology, he voices a common, although not nec- 
essarily well-founded, complaint that demography 


may have ‘too little’ theory.’”” Such comments 
serve to focus critical attention on many ideas 
discussed by the various authors. 

This is an excellent book. The length of the 
book prompts the reviewer to make one minor 
criticism. The chapters on demography in all 
of the areas except the United States are of ques- 
tionable relevance to the central theme of this 
book. Most of these chapters are interesting, 
informative, and well written, but I should have 
preferred to read them in a separate volume. 

The use of the word “population” rather than 
“demography” in the title is not accidental. The 
authors view demographic analysis as being con- 
fined to the study of components of population 
variation and change. Population studies, how- 
ever, “are concerned not only with population 
variables but also with relationships between pop- 
ulation changes and other variables—social, eco- 


nomic, political, biological, genetic, geographical, 
and the like.” If this definition of demography 
is also accepted in informal situations, most demog- 
raphers are likely to seek job-title mobility—and 
reclaim their professional labels of sociologists, 
economists, etc.—with an interest in population 
studies. 


—wW. Parker Mav.pin 
The Population Council, Inc. 
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shenko. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
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London, Soviet Booklets, 1959. 60 pp. (Soviet 
Booklet 51.) 6d. 
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M.D. (In A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Health, 
Chicago, October 1959, pp. 303-322. $1.) 
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National Education Association of the United States, 
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A.—Employment 


TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
[In thousands] 
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1 Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of households 
and are subject to sampling variability Data relate to the calendar week 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. The employed total includes all 
wage and salary workers, self-employed persons, and unpaid workers in 
family-operated enterprises. Persons in institutions are not included. 
aw of rounding, sums of individua! items do not necessarily equal 

Ss. 

3 Survey week contained legal holiday 

4 Beginning with January 1957, 2 groups numbering between 200,000 and 
300,000 which were formerly classified as employed (under ‘with 8 job but 
Dot at work”) were assigned to different classifications, mostly to the unem- 

yed. For a full explanation, see Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 
Neue 1957 (Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-57, 
0. ; 


4 Unemployment as a percent of labor force. 

5 Includes persons who had a job or business but who did not work during 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dispute. 
Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with d te 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who had 
new jobs to whicb they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
pn * om in these groups have, since that time, been classified as unem- 
ployed. 

Note: Fora ery of these series, see Explanatory Notes (in Employ- 


ment and Earnings, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
current issues). 





A.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 


[In thousands) 
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! Beginning with the August 1958 issue, figures for 1956-58 differ from those 
Previously published because of the adjustment of the employment estimates 
to Ist quarter 1957 benchmark levels indicated by data from government 
social insurance ms. Statistics from 1957 forward are subject to revi- 
sion when new benchmarks become available 

bi are upon establishment reports which cover all full- and 
Part-time emplo in nonagricultural establishments who worked during, 
or received pay for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. Therefore, persons who worked in more than 1 establishment 
during the reporting period are counted more than once. Proprietors, self- 
— Persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants are ex- 
cluded. 
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TABLE A-3. 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3. Production or an eny workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 


{In thousands] 
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4 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 

1008 and overage of tho cartes, see footnote 1, table A-2. * 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 





1959 





Sept. 


Aug. 


June Apr. 





Employment service: # 
ew applications for work 
Nonfarm placements 


744 
633 
1, 197 
1, 309 
4, $20 


21} $30.81 
$136, 856) 


936; 
1, 203 
3.1 
4, 826 


aad eee (average weekly 
volume) 

Rate of insured unemployment * 

Weeks of unemployment compensated '_- 

Average weekly benefit amount for total 
unemployment * 

Total benefits paid 


Caemetepment compensation for ex-service- 


menitial claims 

Insured unemployment § (average weekly 
volume) 

Weeks of unemployment compensated - - - 

Total benefits paid 


1, 
4, 


$30. 49 
$141, 800 


loyment compensation or Federal 
employees: '¢4 


Unem 
civil 


Insured unemployment! (average weekly 
Werke nt, lo t ted . . 

yeeks of unemp! ent compensa’ 
Total benefits dom 


Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applications !' 
Insured unemployment (average weekly 
volume) 
Number of payments " 
Average amount of benefit payment ¥4____ 
Total benefits paid 


All ae 1" 
ured unemployment § 


194 
$84. 31 
$26, 078 





1,370 











1, 


$29, 
$133, 


1, 


686 
570 
011 
Hy 
ba 


. 76) 
444 


35 


79 
174 


$83. 16 
$27, 


314 


451 


736 
520 


564 
1, 086 
1, ye 
7, 516 


1, 228 
1, = 
6, 061 


$29.10 
$142, 503 








45) $30. 02) 
$213, 722 


$5, 032 


58 

148 
$62.72 
$9, 099 


76 
199 


$65. 47 
$12, 477 


87 
63 


95 
“$75. 22 
$18, 918 


125 


287 
$69. 31 
$19, 755 


17 

St 
217 11 
$65.57) $65. 68 

$13, 752) $20, 345 























1,414 1,936; 2,282) 2,506) 2,739) 2,316 











1 Data relate to the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), except 
where otherwise indicated. 

1 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

4 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to indicate they are starting 
periods of unemployment. Excludes transitional claims. 

4 Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

* Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ployment. 

* The rate is the number of insured unemployed ex 
the average covered employment in a 12-month peri 
oe data for the Federal civilian employee program through June 


yu ae sua 


* Includes data for the Federal civilian employee program for the period 
October 1958-June 1959. 

* Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 

1 Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with State programs. 


537158—60——7 


" An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the Pa 
of his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application ts 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 

12 Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods. 

™ The average amount {s an average for all compensable periods, not ad- 
jostes t for — of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 


8 Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments. 
16 Sagpemts an unduplicated count of — unemployment under the 
Stata, -servicemen and UCFE , the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and the Veterans’ Sustanen ent Assistance Act of 1952 (not 
presented separately in table), which terminates January 31, 1960. 
Note: Data on State UI initial claims differ from those published in the 
September 1959 issue, owing to the exclusion of transitional claims. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security for 
all items except railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 
U.S. Ratlroad Retirement Board. 
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B.—Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover rates, by major industry group ' 


TABLE B-1. 


[Per 100 employees] 
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TABLE B-1. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
[Per 100 employees} 
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ners te ma 2. Sones in total o—nrnes in manufacturing and 
—— industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not 
the flowin with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for 
following reasons: 
) The labor turnover series measures changes during the calendar 
menth, _ the employment series measures changes from midmonth to 
idmont 
on Industry coverage is not identical, as the printing and publishing 
industry and some seasonal! industries are excluded from turnover; 
(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated use small firms we Rot as 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; an 
(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded fr te the 


turnover series, but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
stoppages 

? Preliminary. 

3 Beginning with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 
same firm are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 
rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. Transfers 
comprise part of other accessions and other separations, the rates for which 


are not shown separately 
‘ Excludes the ceiaaine, ublishing, and allied industries group, and hy 
following industries: Canning and preserving; women’s, misses’, and ch 
dren’s outerwear; and fertilizer. 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





TABLE C-1. 





1959 1958 


Industry 





Nov.t| Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 
Average weekly earnings 
$90. 27 |$89. 42 |$89. 24 |$88.00 
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Lumber and hardware supply 
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Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies § 
Security dealers and exchanges 
Insurance carriers .............-....-.- 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round ® 
Personal services: 
Laundries 
Cteoning 6 and dyeing plants. 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and 
distribution 
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Wholesale and retail trade: 


Retail trade (except eating and drink- 
ing places) - -- 

General merchandise stores. 
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ware supply 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies § 
Security dealers and exchanges_- 
Insurance carriers 

Service and miscellaneous: 

Hotels and lodging places: 

Hotels, year-round #__.._-. a 
Personal services: 

Laundries 

Cleaning and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures: 

Motion-picture production and 

distribution 


Wholesale and retail trade: 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade (except eating and drink- 
ing places) . . 
General merchandise stores... __- 
Department stores and general 
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Food and liquor stores. ........-.- 
Automotive and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and appliance stores 
ber and hardware supply 
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Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies § 
Security dealers and exchanges_- 
Insurance carriers 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels. year-round 
Personal services: 
IIL, ci idhindentadindenewssennns 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and 
distribution 


1 For comparability of data with those Sublished ft in issues solaies to August 
1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 


















































state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pa eg 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 


In addition, hours and earnings data for anthracite mining have been re- 
vised from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in 
issues prior to August 1958. 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, 
data refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to 
construction workers; and for the remaining industries, unless otherwise 
noted, to nonsupervisory workers and working superv. 

* Preliminary. 

§ Figures for Class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 


Group I). 
4 Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 


§ Average weekly earnings have been revised beginning with January 1958 
and are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years. Average weekly 
hours and average hourly earnings are new series, available from January 1958, 

* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not uded. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads (see footnote 3). 
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TABLE C-2. Average overtime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime of production 
workers in manufacturing, by major industry group’ 





Major industry group 


Annual 
average 
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Average hourly earnings excluding overtime ¢ 
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Lumber and wood products 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 
] Preliminary. 
§ Covers premium overtime honrs of profusion and related workers during 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are 
those for which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of the 
number of hours of either the pom ay ame workday or workweek. Weekend 
and holiday hours are included only if premium wage rates were pald. Hours 


for which only shift differential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of 
premiums were paid are excluded. These data are not available prior to 1956, 
‘y Ne ved by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time and 
one half. 
5 Not available as average overtime rates are significant! 
one-hek. Inclusion of data for the group in the nondurab! 
ttle effect. 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
activities ! 
' [1947-49= 100] 





Annual 
average 
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Mining 
Contract construction. 
Manufacturing 
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109.4 | 104. 24. 
184.4 | 200. 207. 
160.4 | 1 62. 


06. 115.4 
A4. 240.0 
70.2 | 174.4 
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108. 0 
174.7 
158. 2 


106. 5 
205. 8 
167.0 


105.3 
179.9 
165. 1 


106. 2 
160. 5 
160. 4 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 


For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 
ers; for contract construction, to construction workers. 
3 Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 





1959 








Manufacturing 


Gross average weekly earnings: 
Current dollars ‘ 9. q $89. . ’ $89. 87 . 24 |$88. 00 . 38 |$88. 04 
1947-49 dollars . 73. 23 72. 53 58 


Spendable average weekly earnings: 
Worker with no dependents: 
Current dollars 
1947-49 dollars... 


73. 49 
59. 56 | 59.27 | 59. 


81.71 | 81.03 | 80. 
63 | 65.35 | 65. 


71.20 | 72.10 
57. 51 


29 
78.70 . 60 
63. 57 . 35 


70. 93 
57. 25 


78. 41 
63. 28 


57.95 


79.19 
64. 02 


Current dollars _. ; 
1947-49 dollars. ... . 63. 65. 


















































1 See footnote 1, table C-3. 

Spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross 
average weekly ne. Federal social security and income taxes for which 
the worker is liable. The amount of tax liability depends, of course, on the 
number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level! of his 
gross income. Spendable earnings have been computed for 2 types of income 
receivers: (1) a worker with no dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. 
The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 
changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income receivers. 

The computations of spendable earnings for both the worker with no de- 
pendents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average 


weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing without direct 
regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 
Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars 
indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjustment for 
a in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 
ex. 


? Preliminary. 


Nore: For e« description of these series, see The Calculation and Uses of 
the oe Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, 
pp. 50-54). 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 
TABLE D-1. 


Consumer Price Index'—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 


groups of items 
[1947-49 = 100] 











All items... 
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Food 





Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, and fish. 
Dairy preducis 

Fruits and vegetabies. 

Other foods at home 


Gas and eler tricity. nih 

Solid fuels and fuel oil. 

Houselurnishings ....- 
Housebok! operation 


— et et 
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5 shske £8 


—— 


pare! 

Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and girls’ -- 
Footwear. - 
Other appurel # 
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Reading and recreation 
Other goods and services. 
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Special groups: 
All ae levs food 


BRR 


NO KF @NeSwWO NoO-~ 


All commcdities 
Nondurables ® 
Nondurables less food 

Nondurables les less food and appare! 
Duralies ’ : 
Durables less cars. 


All services *_. 
All services lese re 
Household Seeaiien services, 


BSBSeo 


BS 


gas. and electricity . . . . 135.1 
Tren-portation serv ices__ “ 3 1 181.3 
Medical care services___ > 0. f 58. , 157.0 
Other services. L ; 132.2 

















103.0 


146.3 
148.1 


103.3 | 103. ’ 103.1 


145.4 . . § 5 143.9 
147.1 . 145.4 


1041.3 . 133.2 
179.3 . 7 \ 178.2 
156. 1 . . ‘ 152.7 
131.4 . . . 5 129.9 



































1The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of 
is and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker 

milies. Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 
the all-city average. 

3 In addition to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 

‘Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous foods. 

4 In addition to subgroups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
price of homes and ot her homeowner costs. 

‘Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 

* Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings, 
bousehold paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


(except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor oil, prescriptions and drugs, toilet 
goods, nondurable toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and whiskey. 

‘Includes water heaters, central heating furnaces, kitchen sinks, sink 
faucets, porch flooring, household i oe furniture and bedding, floor 
coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, t radio and television sets, durable 
toys, and sporting g 

§ Includes rent, come purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
erty insurance, repainting garage, repainting rooms, reshingling roof, re- 
finishing floors, gas, electricity, dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 
auto registration, transit fares, railroad fares, professional medical services, 
hospital services, hos italization and surgical insurance, barber os beauty 
shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 
[1947-49 = 100] 





1959 Annual average 





July June May : I q " . b 1958 1957 





All items 





All-city average #........._.- 





Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md. - 
Boston, Mass... 
Chicago, Ti___..-. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohlo 

Detroit, Mich........-.---- 
Houston, Tex 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


8t. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington,.D.C 








All-city average ? 





Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md 

Boston, Mass 

cn neu ne lcnpireinn 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 

p RS: 
Houston, Tex 

Kansas City, Mo . . } 
Los Angeles, Calif A . . 122.7 
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ee 
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Minneapolis, Minn é , . 117.5 
New York, N.Y . 

Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


8t. Louis, Mo 

8an Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C 


117.8 
122.9 . 122.0 
115.3 115.1 
121.1 120.8 ‘ ’ ' 9. \ . 
118.5 118.9 | 120.5 . b . . ‘ 120.1 
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1 See footnote |, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 3 Average of 46 cities. 
prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- 3 All items indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
city than in another. 4 Not available. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,' by group and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified) 





1959 
Commodity group 





July | June 





All commodities. -. i ’ ’ ; . 119.5 | 119.7 


Farm — and processed foods 

Farm product 

~— "resh Sas dried fruits and vegetabl 
rain 


Plant and animal 
Fluid milk_. 


Eggs 
Hay, hayseeds, and sd cllsseds, 
Other farm pr 


Processed foods. . 
Cereal and bakery products. 
Meats, poultry, and fish....... 
Dairy products and ice cream 
Canned and frozen fruits and vege- 
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Packaged beverage materials_ 
Animal fats and oils 
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All commodities except farm products. 
All commodities except farm and foods. 
Textile products and apparel 
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Hides, skins, leather, and leather products. 
Hides and skins 
Leather... 
Foot wear 
Other leather products. 


Fuel, power, and lighting materials 


Coal. 


Gas focks ‘ 
Electric power ¢ 
Petroleum and products 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial chemicals 
Prepared paint 
Paint materials 
Drugs and 
Fats and oils, 
Mixed fertilizer 
Fertilizer materials 
Other chemicals and allied products.... 


Rubber and rx: bber products.... 
Crude rubber... 
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Millwork. 
Plywood.. 


Paty, eae. and allied products 
oodpulp. 
ee 
aper. 
Paperboard... 
a paper and paperboard 


Building p paper ans woe panneuueeos wal 


Metals and metal pr 
Tron and steel. 
Nonferrous metals 
Metal 
Hard 
Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings... 
Heating equipment 
Fabricated structural metal products... 
Fabricated nonstructural metal prod- 


ucts. 






















































































See footnotes at end of table. 
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4TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 





1959 
Commodity group 





Nov. | Oct. » . | July 





Machinery and motive wrotaee .7 19153.6 | 153.7 ‘ q 153. 6 
Agricultural hi and : 143.3 | 143.4 ; 143.4 
a weehinary and equip- 
3172.9 | 172.5 171.8 

Metalwork ing machinery and equip- 
ment . .7 |3176.8 | 176.6 s . 173.8 
ones purpose machinery and equip- 
men ‘ detebnenseballll a t 167.0 . ' 165.9 
~~ = machinery - phabee \ q 149.7 4 5 149.5 


Electrical machinery and equipment 56. 155.9 . 55. 156.7 
Motor vehicles s 3141.9 b L 143.2 


Furniture and other household durables q y 123.3 q ‘ 123.8 
Household furniture. -........... 4. . 124.4 
Commercial furniture 55. 55.5 | 155.5 
Floor coverings ...... 29. i 129.3 
Household appliances 3 . 103. 9 
Television, radio receivers, and phono- 


PT SS ae. 
Other household durable goods. 
Nonmetallic minerals—structural 
Flat glass_..... 
Concrete ingredients_. 
Concrete products 


Structural clay products. 
Gypsum products. 
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Other tobacco manufactures - 
Alcoholic beverages 
Nonalcoholic beverages 


Miscellaneous products 

Toys, sporting goods, small arms, and 
ammunition -.- gepedaecooge 

Manufactured animal feeds. 

Notions and accessories 

Jewelry, watches, and photographic 
equipment ei EN BS \ 108.3 

Other miscellaneous products 132.0 . 132.0 
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! As of January 1958, new weights reflecting 1954 values were introduced 3 Revised. 
into the index. Technical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. 4‘ January 1958= 100, 
4 Preliminary. 5 Not available. 
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TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by stage of processing and durability of product 


[1947-49 = 100] 





Commodity group 








All commodities 











Stage of processing 


Orude materials for further processing 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs................-.---.-- 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for manu- 
facturing 
Crude pontond materials, except fuel, for con- 
struction. 
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Crude fuel for manufacturing 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing 
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Intermediate materials, supplies, and components... ..-. 
Intermediate materials and components for manu- 
facturing 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing. --. 
Intermediate materials for nondurable manu- 
facturing 
Intermediate materials for durable neneens. 
Components for manufacturing. _. -. de 
Materials and components for construction... 
Processed fuels and lubricants........-. 
Processed fuels and lubricants for manufacturing. 
a fuels and lubricants for nonmanufac- 
turing 
Containers, nonreturnable 
Supplies... ..... " 
= for manufacturing - 
Supplies for nonmanufacturin 
Aanufactured anima) feed: 
Other supplies. 


Finished goods (goods to users, including raw foods and taaie) 
Consumer finished goods 
Consumer foods...-. 
Consumer crude foods. _- 
Consumer processed foods... 
Consumer other nondurable good: 
Consumer durable goods 
Producer finished goods 
Producer finished goods for manufacturing 
Producer finished goods for nonmanufacturing. - -- 


Durability of product 
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Total raw or slightly processed goods....... 
Durable raw or slightly processed goods... 
Nondurable raw or slightly processed goods 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-3, Nore: For description of the series y i x of processing, see New BLS 


? Preliminary. Economic Sector Indexes of Wholesale Prices (in Monthly Labor Review, 
3 Revised. December 1955, pp. 1448-1453); and by we of product and data begin- 
at com. 1947, see Wholesale Prices and Prices Indexes, 1957 BLS Bull. 
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E.—Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages Workers ‘nvolved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
or year 





In effect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- Percent of estl- 
month or year; ing month mated work- 
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! The data include all known work mepoegne involving 6 or more workers secondary effect on other establishments or industries whose employees are 
and lasting a full day or shift or longer igures on workersinvolved and made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
peewee tno cover all workers made idle for as long as 1 shift in establish- ? Preliminary. 
ments tly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or 
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